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JOHN WOOLMAN. 


WE presume that his name is not wholly strange to many 
of our readers, and that some will recall him as an eminently 
gifted and useful minister of Jesus Christ, who lived and 
labored in the middle of the last century amongst the “ peo- 
ple called Quakers,” and more properly styled “ Friends” ;— 
born in Northampton, West Jersey, in the eighth month 
of 1720, called home on the seventh of the tenth month, 
1772, from York in England, whither he had gone upon his 
great religious errand. His life and testimonies derive an 
especial interest just now from the frequent contact into 
which he was brought with American slavery at a time when 
the agitation of the subject had not begun. A thoroughly 
Christian man, if ever there was one, with only just enough 
in him that was of the earth to keep his feet upon the planet 
at all, he early saw the miseries, mischiefs, and sins that are 
bound up with the institution which has wrought the larger 
part of our national woe, and his voice concerning it is like 
that of a prophet in the wilderness. It is well worth while 
to go far back of all the discussions of the subject with which 
our generation has been familiar, and see how the whole mat- 
ter presented itself to this wise and gentle Christian before 
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interest had darkened counsel by subtle social theories and 
speculations about races. Had the people known, even then, 
in that most convenient season, whilst as yet the evil was so 
controllable, the things which concerned their peace! God 
grant that they may not now be hidden from their eyes! Our 
chief wish is to place before our readers, on these opening 
pages, a few sentences from Woolman’s autobiography that 
bear directly upon the slavery which he was accustomed to 
see about him in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. The downright honesty and entire simplicity of 
his dealing with it are singularly refreshing, and it is worth 
observing, that, without striving or crying or lifting up his 
voice in the street, he managed to keep his own skirts clean, 
and to plant in many neighborhoods and hearts a good word 
of the kingdom of love. 

I find Woolman very early in his life declining to write a 
conveyance of a slave, saying, in answer to the applicant’s 
request, that he was not “ easy to write it.” This was many 
years before our war for independence, — as early as 1748. 
He had hesitated about doing this sort of work even as the 
hired servant and mere instrument of an employer to whom 
his time belonged for a year; but when he came to act in his 
own capacity, he was quite clear and decided in putting aside 
such tasks, and even in declining to write wills (which he says 
was a very gainful occupation), when the testator proposed to 
devise men, as well as farms, houses, and merchandise. He 
seems to have been of an exceedingly sensitive and shrinking 
nature, a man who shrank from making enemies, and loved 
to have “ all men speak well of him.” It was especially hard 
for him to bear his testimony, for some of the best Friends . 
were slave-owners, and he was sometimes called to testify to 
those who were greatly his seniors in years, and should have 
been his superiors in spiritual and moral attainments. In one 
instance he was at the pains to write a will without inserting, 
as requested, the paragraph which should have assigned a 
destination for the slaves, and offered it to his employer to be 
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accepted by him or rejected. After some earnest and mild ex- 
postulations his writing was accepted as the desired last will 
and testament. The terrible risk which the slave must incur 
of exchanging a kind and good master for a dissolute and 
cruel one pressed heavily upon Woolman’s mind and heart. 
He saw that it was impossible to answer for the justice and 
mercy of the heir, and that the very good fortune of the slave 
to-day might make the fate of to-morrow all the more bitter 
and intolerable. He would not consume in any form the 
wages which should have been given to the laborer. Some- 
what perplexed as to the course which it was his duty to 
pursue in his ministerial journeyings amongst Friends who 
were slaveholders, he hit upon the following expedient. 
“* The way in which I did it was this: when I expected soon 
to leave a Friend’s house where I had had entertainment, if 
I believed that I should not keep clear from the gain of oppres- 
sion without leaving money, I spoke to one of the heads of the 
family privately, and desired them to accept of those pieces 
of silver, and give them to such of their negroes as they be- 
lieved would make the best use or them ; and at other times 
I gave them to the negroes myself, as the way looked clearest 
tome. Before I came out, I had provided a large number of 
small pieces for this purpose, and thus offering them to some 
who appeared to be wealthy people was a trial both to me 
and them. But the fear of the Lord so covered me at times, 
that my way was made easier than I expected; and few, if 
any, manifested any resentment at the offer, and most of them, 
after some conversation, accepted of them.” We find that 
some of the considerations urged by the slaveholders of that 
day in defence of their practice are very familiar to us now ; 
as, for example, the wretchedness of the negroes, occasioned 
by their intestine wars in Africa. Woolman took frequent 
opportunities to bring this most important subject before 
Friends in their stated meetings, and his words, read by the 
fearful battle-glare of our day, are fearfully significant. We 
see how surely things alter for the worse unless we alter them 
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for the better, and that it will not answer to confide lazily in 
general notions about the final prevalence of the truth. 
Truth is very often almost utterly crushed out for the time, 
whilst darkness settles down upon the minds and hearts of a 
people. ‘“ He that hatha servant, and knows him to be made 
so wrongfully, and treats him otherwise than a freeman, in 
reaping the benefit of his labor, without paying him such 
wages as are reasonably due to freemen, such things, though 
done in calmness, without any show of disorder, do yet de- 
prave the mind with as great certainty as prevailing cold 


congeals water...... From one age to another, the gloom 
grows thicker and darker, till error gets established by gen- 
eral opinion...... He seeth their affliction, and looketh 


upon the spreading, increasing exaltation of the oppressor. 
He turns the channels of power, humbles the most haughty 
people, and gives deliverance to the oppressed at such periods 
as are consistent with his infinite justice and mercy.” Wool- 
man had that power of seeing the end in the beginning which 
goes along with exceeding fidelity to conscience. As little 
as any man that ever lived did he take counsel of flesh and 
blood. He believed in righteousness, and not only in aspir- 
ing after it and longing for it, but in doing it. He lived to 
serve God, not in any ascetic ways, but by serving God’s 
children. His heart was with the afflicted. One cause of 
the continuance of an evil in the world he found to be his 
own silence or inactivity with reference to it. That cause he 
set about removing with the utmost energy and promptness, 
yet without any arrogance or undue self-assertion. Had 
there been ¢en like him, perhaps our national disasters might 
have been averted. There were not ten. The work which 
such men do infinitely transcends that of the ablest states- 
men. They appeal to the highest and build upon the deep- 
est things in man’s nature. We desire-them when they are 
gone, more, alas! than we love them whilst they are still 
with us. 

As his earthly life drew towards the end, Woolman was 
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led by the Spirit to cross the sea, with the hope of exercising 
his ministry in England. ‘“ Sundry sorts of carved work and 
imagery ”’ on the outside of the vessel in that part where the 
cabin was, and some superfluity of workmanship within, and 
the thought that, “ according to the ways of men’s reckoning, 
the sum of money to be paid for a passage in that apartment 
had some relation to the expense of furnishing it to please 
the minds of such as give way to a conformity to this world,” 
determined him to take passage in the steerage. Very touch- 
ing, indeed, is his account of the interest which the con- 
dition of the poor sailors, then but little cared for, awakened 
in him. They, with the master and passengers, gave ready au- 
dience to this apostle, as he addressed to them upon fit occa- 
sion words of loving entreaty. ‘I believe sailing is of use in 
the world,” he quietly writes ; adding, “ Great is the present 
defect among seafaring men in regard to virtue and purity.” 
Landed in England, he sets about his ministry as only one 
can whose soul is open towards the Lord. Here, too, we 
find that his heart is with the miserable ones. Amongst his 
first inquiries appear the questions, How do the laborers live ? 
And even upon his high errand he has leisure for what we 
should call now ‘ sanitary’ matters. Dye-stuffs are his 
abomination. To us there is not a little humor in these 
plaintive utterances. ‘ This hath produced a longing in my 
mind, that people might come into cleanness of spirit, clean- 
ness of person, and cleanness about their houses and gar- 
ments. ..... I have felt in this weak state, when travelling in 
dirtiness, and affected with unwholesome scents, a strong 
desire that the nature of dyeing cloth to hide dirt may be 
more fully considered...... Through giving way to hiding 
dirt in our garments, a spirit which would conceal that 
which is disagreeable is strengthened. Real cleanliness be- 
cometh a holy people ; but hiding that which is not clean, by 
coloring our garments, seems contrary to the sweetness of 
sincerity.”” He would have what is spent on dyes appropri- 
ated to keeping all sweet and clean. 
26 * 
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But his time was short. As has already been set down, 
the seventh of the tenth month of the year of Divine Grace 
1772 was his last day on earth. The following were amongst 
his last words: ““O Lord, my God! the amazing horrors 
of darkness were gathered around me, and covered me 
all over, and I saw no way to go forth; I felt the depth 
and extent of the misery of my fellow-creatures separated 
from the Divine harmony, and it was heavier than I could 
bear, and I was crushed down under it ; I lifted up my hand, 
I stretched out my arm, but there was none to help me; I 
looked round about, and was amazed. In the depths of 
misery I remembered, O Lord! that thou art omnipotent ; 
that I had called thee Father; and I felt that I loved thee, 
and I was made quiet in my will, and I waited for deliver- 
ance from thee. Thou hadst pity upon me when no man 
could help me; I saw that meekness under suffering was 
showed to us in the most affecting example of thy Son, 
and thou taught me to follow him, and I said, Thy will, O 
Father, be done!” And so he passed through the last of his 
‘“‘ deep baptisms,” and entered into that city whose gates open 
not to anything that defileth or maketh a lie, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the voice of the oppressor 
is not heard, and the weary are at rest. 

*‘ He was fully persuaded, that, as the life of Christ comes 
to reign in the earth, all abuse and unnecessary oppression, 
both of the human and brute creation, will come to an 
end.” E. 





“THERE is a principle which is pure placed in the human mind ; 
which in different ages and places hath had different names : it is, 
however, pure, and proceeds from God. It is deep and inward, 
confined to no forms of religion nor excluded from any, when the 
heart stands in perfect sincerity.” ; 
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THE TRUE SPIRITUALISM. 


é' In a former number of this Magazine, we endeavored to 
set forth, under the title of “‘ Necromancy,” the truly dan- 
gerous character of what is usually styled ‘ Modern Spirit- 
ualism.”” We then charged it with being indiscriminate in 
its modes of intercourse with the world of spirits, and in the 
character of its associations there; we charged it with the 
exercise of a subtle and powerful influence, interior, insinu- 
ating, seductive, and able to subdue the unresisting mind ; 
we affirmed that it induced abnormal, or unnatural, mental 
states upon its subjects, imbuing them with mighty persua- 
sions, imparting delusive ecstasies, and frequently shattering 
both the spiritual and the physical constitutions; and, finally, 
that it was Antichristian in spirit, and consequently materi- 
alistic in tendency. One of these charges — namely, that 
modern spiritualism does throughout its annals “ negatively 
or positively deny the Divine Humanity ” — demands a slight 
modification. The statement is true as a general rule, but 
further investigation has shown us that it has its exceptions. 
Spiritual communications, professedly such, have been re- 
ceived, at the present day, affirmative of the Word in its 
Divinity, and of all the essential truths of Christianity, — 
communications, moreover, apparently indicative of pure 
and deep perceptions of spiritual life and truth. But such 
manifestations are exceedingly rare, and, although levelled 
directly against the indiscriminate intercourse which we are 
now condemning, still there clings to them a sense of danger, 
and their abnormal character, obvious in every feature, is 
one continued note of warning in our ears, and the soul 
instinctively seeks for a way of life more sure and safe. For 
our spiritual safety is very dear to us, and ought to be 
precious in the sight of our brethren. The medium is not 

the man; and though he discourses the veritable truth of 

Heaven, so far as we can judge, yet are we afraid — much 
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afraid — lest, in passing through that abnornal channel, the 
truth may have contracted a disease, and its weird power, 
absorbed by the spiritual system, may be unwholesome. 

There is a natural order appropriate to the descent, the 
evolution, and the propagation of spiritual life and truth 
among men, which seems to stand related to the spiritualistic 
mode somewhat as nature to magic, — less attractive at first 
sight, not so immediate in efficacy, but in the end more 
beautiful, more fruitful, more righteous. Spiritual teachers 
will do the world a much greater service, if, instead of bring- 
ing the ghostly spells of the half-clad spiritual to operate 
upon our minds, they will give us teachings perfectly nat- 
ural, simple as daily life, in the outward form, but luminous 
with truth divine, to cheer the vision of the spirit. Instead 
of the unnatural touch of hands without flesh, of souls with- 
out natural bodies, while we are dwellers in this outward 
realm, let us have the presence of men conditioned like our- 
selves, but full of the grace and illumination of the soul. 
This is enough for any healthy appetite; it more nearly 
resembles the divine order of the natural life; and there is 
in it a perfect sense of security. There is at present a 
powerful reaction in the human mind against the monstrous 
externalism to which the science of the age, divorced from 
the illumination of internal truth, has striven to force the 
faith of mankind. That reaction is favorable to almost any 
kind of spiritual relief. We could almost endure the magi- 
cians of Egypt, were they to appear again, providing they 
would startle Naturalism from its slumber of stupidity, and 
shock it into a decent sense of spiritual realities. 

But, granting this, there is a still superior tribunal from 
which spiritual intercourse itself must receive its final ver- 
dict. That tribunal will be the simple, healthy, natural 
mind, redeemed from the blindness of intellectual sensual- 
ism, and transfigured by the interior reception of the living 
Word. A spasmodic action of the interior life may be better 
than its total loss or want; but the gentle and orderly 
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growth of that life, like nature, imperceptible in its quiet 
progress, yet permanent and beautiful in its results, — this 
is the true action of the unfolding spirit, winning universal 
confidence, and must thus take precedence over all -other 
modes. This is the groundwork of true spiritualism. Once 
for all, we abjure the abnormal, as a perversion of spiritual 
life and order; as destructive to the human constitution, 
both internally and externally ; as an unclean and unlawful 
mental intercourse with interior powers, the fruit of which is 
a progeny of spiritual monstrosities. This result is doubly 
probable when the “ medium” is physically, morally, intel- 
lectually, or, above all, spiritually diseased, to begin with. 
But even where this is not the case, and the spirit of the 
movement seems in no way inimical to Christianity, we still 
place it among the lowest phases of spiritual life, and can 
accord it only a very temporary and guarded use, which an 
internal exigency may providentially call forth. To this 
place we assign the spiritualism of the Apostles. That their 
‘“‘ unknown tongues,” their “ miracles,” and their “ gifts of 
healing”’ were all from the world of spirits, operating by 
influx upon the minds of the early Christians, may be obvi- 
ous to any one who, with some knowledge of spiritual philos- 
ophy, examines the ancient records of the Christian Church. 
For example, when Paul says, “ The spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets,” (1 Cor. xiv. 32,) what does it 
mean, but that they who prophesied in the assemblies of the 
Church at that period were the “ mediums” of prophetic 
spirits? When he tells the Hebrews (Heb. xii. 22, 25) that 
they, being imbued with the truths of Christianity, have 
thereby come spiritually unto “an innumerable company 
of angels,..... and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect,’ he affirms that the men of this world, consciously or 
unconsciously, are interiorly associated with the inhabitants 
of the spiritual world. When he complains (1 Cor. xiv. 
throughout) that by coming together, every one having a 
psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, an interpretation, 
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which he is anxious to deliver, they introduce “ confusion ” 
into the Church, of which “God is not the author,’ and 
finally admonishes them to “let all things be done decently 
and in order,” he shows that these remarkable spiritual 
phenomena had a rapid tendency to disorder and abuses. 
When he says that “ tongues are for a sign, not to them that 
believe, but to them that believe not,” he affirms that their 
use is but temporary, — a humble preparation for something 
better. When, enumerating the diversified gifts of the Spirit 
to the Church, he places “ first apostles, secondarily proph- 
ets, thirdly teachers,’ and “ after that” the miracles, the 
healings, and the. tongues (1 Cor. xii. 28), he affirms still 
further the inferior character of these things. And when, 
after summing up all the wondrous gifts, he says, “and yet 
show I unto you a more excellent way,” and then breaks 
forth in that magnificent chapter upon charity, he brings to 
view in wondrous light the life and substance of Christianity, 
and the “ signs and wonders” are consigned to depreciating 
shades. Such was the estimation in which undoubted Chris- 
tian spiritualism was held by the leaders of the primitive 
Church. I know some will here say that these “ gifts” of 
the Church were not from spirits, but from the “ Holy 
Spirit.” But this idea arises from ignorance of the fact 
that the “ Holy Spirit” is simply the sphere of love and 
wisdom emanating from the Divine Humanity. This opera- 
tion is perpetual, like that of the sun’s rays upon the plan- 
ets; but when a spiritual spring-time approaches, and the 
race, about to enter upon a new spiritual era, turns from its 
wintry course to face the Sun of righteousness, a more copi- 
ous influx is received, the withered thoughts and the frozen 
affections bloom with the vigor of internal youth renewed 
again, the spiritual consciousness of man awakes from its 
hibernation, and again the deep sense-of Gop broods holily 
over all the inner life, stirs the soul to beautiful activities, 
or hushes it to most sweet repose. The Divine Sphere, going 
forth, is interiorly received by the understanding, purifies the 
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vision, and illuminates the realm of the spiritual thought, 
opens and expounds the Scriptures, and reveals Christ. as 
the Living Spirit within them all. Thus received, the Divine 
Sphere is called the “ Spirit of Truth.” The same sphere, 
received interiorly by purified and chastened affections, is 
not perceived as illumination only, but as the life of interior 
love, pervading all the inmost soul with a vital energy and 
warmth, redolent of Christ, because influent from his Divine 
Humanity. Then are his words audible to the spirit’s hear- 
ing, and filled with a profounder truth, — “I am come that 
they might have Lire, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” (John x. 10.) In this condition, that pro- 
ceeding sphere is called the ‘‘ Comforter,” because it is felt 
to be the tender effluence of the Divine love, embracing the 
Spirit in “ the everlasting arms.” In either mode of recep- 
tion, the Divine sphere is called a “ Holy Spirit,” because of 
the exalted and unattainable goodness which characterizes it. 

That this emanating sphere of the Divine love and wisdom 
imparts itself to the whole human race by an interior way, 
through the channels of the spiritual organization, — that, 
poured noiselessly into the inmost soul, it organizes the 
spiritual heart and brain, and their continuations, fills them, 
circulates through them, and is, in fact, the all-pervading 
and sustaining life of the spiritual body, —that, in the lan- 
guage of the Word, it is the flesh and blood of the Son of 
Man, which imparts eternal life (John vi. 48-58), — may be 
known by the intelligent Christian, who devotes himself % 
properly to the study of the subject. This Divine emana- 
tion, however, is from a sun that rises alike upon the evil 
and upon the good, and it is a rain which falls with equal 
love upon the just and upon the unjust (Matt. v. 45), so | 
that it is often received in diseased and disordered organi- 
zations, where, like pure rain falling into an unclean vessel, 
it becomes filthy and pestilential; but, passing this point by 
with the mere statement, we proceed to note the most strik- 
ing and the most important effects of that Divine Sphere, 
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called the ‘ Holy Spirit,” when its influx is received in an 
orderly manner. Its operation upon the mind properly pre- 
pared for its reception has been before compared to that of 
the sun’s rays in spring. The first, the most radical, the 
most essential of all its effects is growth, — the silent evolu- 
tion of the internal life,—the coming forth of the truly 
spiritual faculties, with all their beauty and their power, 
“ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
— the man sleeps and rises, night and day, and these “ spring 
and grow up, he knoweth not how.” (Mark iv. 26-28.) 
Thus what is technically called the “spiritual man” is 
evolved from the depths of being by the influent Divine Life, 
just as the ** rational man” is evoked from the interior chaos 
and darkness of early years. The whole process is emphati- 
cally a growth. Let the growth be admitted, then, and what 
follows? Before the rational powers were called forth, the 
man did not, and could not, recognize the force and nature of 
sound reason; but as these faculties grew and strengthened, 
his mind became harmonious with rational truth, and this, 
wherever found, was harmonious with him, was pleasing to 
him therefore, and he loved it. On the contrary, things ir- 
rational were discordant and painful, producing aversion, 
and exciting him to strong opposition. Just so with the 
unfolded, and still more interior, life of the soul, — it is 
actually perceptive of everything spiritually good and true, 
and is harmonions therewith. Before the outgrowth of the 
spiritual, man has not, and cannot have, any such spiritual 
intelligence, nor can he be truly perceptive of anything per- 
taining to spiritual life, though its dim outlines may over- 
shadow his dubious vision long before the embodied spiritual 
man stands fully revealed to him. (Mark viii. 24.) To be 
brief, he soon learns to recognize the great truth, that he has 
a vital connection interiorly with the Life and Wisdom of 
the Divine ; that these are communicated to him through the 
channels of his own internal faculties ; and that they dwell 
within him forever. (John xiv. 17, 23.) He is in harmony 
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with all interior truth and life, and their perversion is dis- 
cord tohim. The Divine Truth, influent from God, illumi- 
nates the spiritual mind ; or, in Scriptural terms, the ‘* whole 
body” is “ full of light,” ‘as when the bright shining of a 
candle doth give thee light.” (Luke xi. 34-36.) I speak 
of nothing ecstatic or abnormal here, but of the clear and 
simple vision of the spiritual eye, when lighted up with the 
rays of Truth from God. It discerns interior Truth truly, — 
and that is all. Now this Truth, influent from the Interior 
Source, imparts to the mind a breadth and depth of illumi- 
nation such as it can derive from no other source. Self- 
originated wisdom is out-and-out darkness in comparison ; 
therefore, man may soon learn to love this Truth, and to seek 
it in preference to his own conceit of knowledge. So is it 
likewise with the Divine Life. The spiritual nature of man 
also perceives clearly that his interior life is influent from the 
Divine Source, from the influx of which the whole man lives, 
loves, and has his being. He soon learns, that, cut off by 
any means from this influx, his interior life wanes and per- 
ishes; he gravitates straight to self: but, restored to his 
proper condition of reception, the soul is vivified again, 
fruitful of all good affections, and, freed from the bondage 
of self, goes forth peaceful, beautiful, immortal, to serve and 
worship God. 

Thus man is taught that God, known by His influent 
Sphere of love and wisdom, is the most intimate Friend he 
has; is nearer to him, and better to him, infinitely so, than 
self; and he learns, therefore, to love God, and to renounce 
self; and he is thus gently redeemed from an external and 
natural life to a life internal and spiritual; he is drawn from 
the superficial and inverted life and wisdom of self to the 
profounder life and wisdom of the spirit, which are momen- 
tarily influent from God. Furthermore, as the spiritual 
horizon enlarges, and the senses of the soul grow more pure 
and perfect, the origin and character and modes of the in- 
terior life become more clearly manifest ; and finally, all the 
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spiritual powers are concentrated, as it were, upon one point, 
and are overshadowed with a profound sense of the Dirine 
Humanity. Henceforth, to this one grand centre all spir- 
itual thought, perception, and love converge. The whole 
Word is luminous with His presence ; it is an overshadowing 
cloud from which is heard but one utterance: ‘ This is my 
beloved Son; hear ye him.” Ina word, as from the inner 
life of the true artist is unfolded the deep sense of the beau- 
tiful, which is in itself a “ spirit of discernment,” “ piercing, 
quick, and powerful,’ admitting him everywhere to the 
knowledge and perception of that beauty which his soul 
loves, making all his faculties radiant with its light, and 
tender with its graces; so “in the fulness of time,” and in 
the appointed order of its growth, from the deep interior 
recesses of human life there cometh forth the solemn sense 
of the Divine, opening to man a new region of being, admit- 
ting to his awakened perceptions the vast realm of the spir- 
itual, which, with its joyous light upon his countenance, and 
its sacred peace within his heart, with purged vision, and 
with great love, he goeth forth to explore, to cultivate, to 
possess forever. It is his final inheritance and his eternal 
rest. And as the Spirit of Art, in whatsoever breast it 
dwells, turns the face of its worshipper to the classic land 
of Greece, where he finds the grandest revelation of the 
beautiful, and meets the truest of his brethren, whose mas- 
ter touches strike the deepest chords of the life he cherishes’ 
within him, so, likewise, guided by the same unerring in- 
stinct, and with equal spontaneity, do the hearts that throb 
with spiritual life turn to the holy land of Palestine; for 
there, engirdled by the mystic twelve, is the Divine Hu- 
manity of Christ most perfectly revealed ; and the spirit that 
burns within them to-day is the same that lives within that 
humanity ; and the words that Christ uttered then are the 
same that echo in their bosoms now. The true spiritual life 
of the race is concentrated in Christ, and the unfolding of 
that life must take his image, must understand his language, 
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must share his illumination and his love. Blot out that 
revelation to-day, and the heavens would give birth to the 
same to-morrow ; and the interior senses of man must be 
radically subverted before their spiritual vision can fail to 
recognize its Divinity. Just here rests securely the entire 
fabric of Christianity among men; not upon tradition, not 
upon the authority of men ; not upon their infallibility ; not 
even upon the superiority of the worthiest apostles, — though 
this has just and weighty claims upon us; but upon the 
unfailing testimony of the full-grown spiritual man, whose 
interior senses are as trustworthy in the realm of spirit as 
his outer senses are in the world of nature. This is the man 
of true spiritual life, and he is himself the most perfect em- 
bodiment of true spiritualism. And now a word as to his 
outward character. Internally, as we have already said, he 
is the man whose spiritual senses are awake, whose more 
interior life and thought have come forth in their native or- 
der. Externally, the best result of this inner evolution is a 
mild and gradual transfiguration of the natural life, making 
it conformable to the more beautiful image of the spirit. 
Can we say more? The true natural life of man is spiritual 
within; his spiritual life, when faithfully cultured, is per- 
fectly natural without. 

Such we believe to be a generally correct though feeble 
outline of man’s spiritual life: it is the gradual organization 
and growth of the brain of wisdom and the heart of love 
within him, —a process normal in every feature and in every 
step. It is wholly independent of spiritual intercourse, and 
is, in character and in fruits, immensely superior thereto. It 
is superior also in the mode of its development, springing forth, 
as it does, from the soil of a life cleansed and cultured accord- 
ing to the Divine order of interior growth. Hence it is dura- 
ble, — nay, more, it is indestructible. It is a fruit brought 
forth “in due season ” by life, not the untimely birth of ex- 
orcism. Its evolution is, at every point, dependent upon the 
man’s ability to live well ; not outwardly only, in conformity 
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to moral precepts, but inwardly also, in accordance with the 
deeper and more vital morality of the soul. Spiritual inter- 
course is not subject to such conditions. A corrupt life offers 
no barrier to its achievement. Wicked spirits and abandoned 
men may effect communication, perhaps as easily as those of 
better character ; whereas between them and the true interior 
life of which we have spoken, “ there is a great gulf fixed,” 
impassable to either. Just here is the point of divergence 
between the two spiritualisms. But granting all this, it is 
still true that there have been men, few indeed, and far be- 
tween, who have grown up to an unusual spiritual stature in 
the first place, and have then been providentially admitted into 
the interior world. Such men may arise again. Their coming 
cannot be calculated beforehand. They are usually men of 
peculiar mental and physical organizations, whose lives are 
subservient to some great and useful purpose concerning the 
general good. But their spiritual intercourse is the least 
valuable of all their services, — the mere border of their gar- 
ments, —I had almost said the overgrowth of their lives. 
Moreover, the nature of the communications of such men 
with the world of spirits is to be decided by the antecedent 
condition of their life and wisdom, by the depth and breadth of 
their vision, the purity of their illumination, the clearness of 
their perceptions, and indeed by the character and solidity of 
their entire mental organization. We are not now speaking 
of Divine Revelation, the interior structure and spirit of 
‘which attest its nature and its origin, without regard to the 
varied mediumship through which it came. Owing to the 
peculiar manner in which the word was dictated, its hidden 
significance being unknown to the medium, he could in no 
way alter or injure that significance, in which resides the 
supreme life and value of the Word ; but he could give to the 
influx a peculiar outward form and expression, conformable 
to the condition of his mind; and this is the source of the 
unpleasant features frequently apparent in the letter of the 
Old Testament. Yet, as we have said before, the spirit re- 
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mains intact, and when it is recognized, the Judaism, which 
is all upon the surface, disappears, — somewhat as the light 
of a luminous thought overcomes its imperfect expression. 
A mediumship of purer personal character than the Jews 
could furnish would have given the same spirit, at times, a 
more beautiful letter. And, so far as the spiritual intercourse 
of the seers of Holy Writ is concerned, it is, and was, wholly 
subservient to the purpose of that revelation, and grew out of 
the structure of it, and cannot be truly studied apart there- 
from. The question is not, Does it present the same outward 
aspect as modern spiritualism ? — for in some measure it un- 
doubtedly does; but, Does it present the internal marks of 
Divine revelation ?— for this alters its entire character and 
use. If men, judging of the Bible according to the letter which 
kills, claim that it proves the righteousness of spiritual inter- 
course, would not a similar mode of treatment make it ap- 
prove of polygamy also? The literal method of treating the 
Bible which has prevailed largely in the Christian Church 
since its first illumination passed away — for the early Chris- 
tians and the Apostles did not so interpret it— has been 
productive of immense mischief, and must soon undergo a 
thorough revolution. Men have proved anything and every- 
thing by the Bible, simply because its inner medning was 
unknown to them, and they thought it was the “ flesh” alone 
that profited. When the Word is seen in its own true light, 
it will no longer be made subservient to unworthy ends, but 
will illuminate the mind of man as it was designed to do, and 
will exalt it above the realm of party, sect, creed, or ism, 
into a state of sympathy with the good and true everywhere, 
and in every form. The spiritualism of the Apostles was the 
result of this illumination, and was therefore secure, guarded, 
and discerning. The spiritualism of the Word proper, as 
distinguished from its epistolary and other apocryphal por- 
tions, has nothing to do, directly, with the question before 
us. The spiritualism of Swedenborg is a thing so marked 
and grand in its features, so lighted up with the rays of the 
27 * 
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Word, so interwoven with the Divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the result of so vast and laborious a preparation, and 
attended throughout with such noble accompaniments, that 
it is impossible either to confound or compare it (except by 
opposition) with the trances, the visions, the clairvoyance, 
the magnetizing, and the mediumship of the present day. 
And withal, we do not hesitate to say, that his intercourse 
with the world of spirits is the poorest part of his experience, 
his example, or his work, and is the part least capable of repe- 
tition or imitation. 

Not even to him, however,.do we appeal, as an infallible 
standard by which to determine this matter, but as a supe- 
rior example and illustration, the best the world affords. 
But we do appeal to the normal perception and illumina- 
tion of the spiritual life which we have attempted to de- 
scribe. The spiritualism of the past, the present, and the 
future, Swedenborg included, must be brought to that test, 
and must thereby stand or fall. We appeal from the abnor- 
mal to the normal; from the diseased and doubtful action of 
the human faculties to their healthy action ; from the erratic 
movements of mental life, fraught with hallucinations and 
dangers, to the quiet and beautiful order of interior growth: 
we appeal from the uncertain flash and dazzle of ecstasy, to 
the calm and unalterable illumination of the Living Word. 
‘* Consider the lilies, — how they grow.” Very sweet, very 
beautiful, very perfect, is the life of the lilies. If man but 
lived as purely, he would unfold to his full ‘“ measure of a 
man, — that is, of an angel,’’ — as quietly as they unfold to 
their standard: he would live as happily ; he would die as 
calmly. He would be a preacher as eloquent, a medium as 
true ; and the light of his countenance would as faithfully 


reflect the ineffable beauty of the Lord. 
R. N. F. 








PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS. 


In the dim, uncounted days 
Which the rocky page records, 
Fairer with each changing phase, 
Earth grew meet for human lords. 


Where the giant fern had spread 
Barren branches to the air, 

Fruits and flowers their fragrance shed, 
Smiled the earth with verdure fair. 


Where engaged in horrid strife 
Dragon huge and giant bird, 

Roamed the forms of nobler life, 
Peaceful browsed the docile herd. 


Thus, with changing form and name, 
Upward still their progress ran, 
Till in godlike beauty came 
Their great antitype, the Man. 


Then for Progress’ mighty law 
Grander triumphs were begun, 

When the Sabbath-zeon saw 
God’s creative labors done. 


Nobler each succeeding age, 
Whatsoe’er the bards have told, 
Praising in a mythic page 
Reign of Saturn, Age of Gold. 


Future grandeur, joys to come, 
Which our prophet-visions trace, 
Still we use to deck the home 
Of the founders of our race. 
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PROGRESS. 


Thus, still wandering through the night, 
Hope to Reverence tribute yields, 
And the yet unrisen light 
Gilds the ancient shepherds’ fields ; — 


As the traveller, eastward borne, 
Views with homeward-gazing eyes 

Borrowed tints of rising dawn 
Brightening all the western skies. 


Upward lies our onward way, 
Though through valleys oft it wind, 

Clearer shines the brightening day 
Than on all the path behind. 


Yet we ’ve nobler heights to gain, 
Upward far the race must move, 

Ere we reach the blissful plain 
Where the God-man reigns in love. 


L. E. Ss. 





“For God is not served by any law, but only by obedience. 
Laws are for the wicked, which will not embrace love and right- 
eousness ; they are compelled and forced by laws. We all have 
but one only order, which is to stand still to the Lord of all beings, 
and resign our will up to him, and suffer his spirit to play (what 
music he will), and work and make in us what he will; and we 
give to him again, as his own fruits, that which he worketh and 
manifesteth in us. 

“Now if we did not contend about the various fruits, gifts, and 
knowledge, but did acknowledge them in one another, like children 
of the Spirit of God, what could judge us? For the kingdom of 
God consisteth not in our knowing and supposing, but in power.” — 
JacoB BEHMEN. 
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THE CAUSE OF NATIONAL DISASTER.* 


A SERMON BY REY. RUFUS ELLIS. 


2 CHRON. xvi. 9: —‘‘ For the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole earth, 
to show himself strong in behalf of them whose heart is perfect towards him. Herein thou 
hast done foolishly : therefore from henceforth thou shalt have wars.” 


THE record of Asa, in the Book of Kings, is more to his 
credit than what is here set down by the Chronicler. These 
two historians studied the life of the Hebrew people from 
very different stand-points. ‘They were looking for different 
kinds of facts. The earlier writer describes the whole man ; 
the later, the theocratic ruler, the king by the grace of God. 
The Chronicler amazes us by his persistent adherence to his 
special purpose, and his neglect of everything else. Grave 
sins of the individual the historian sets down in all their 
enormity, as in the case of David ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the writer of Chronicles is silent about the terrible fall of 
that famous king, yet careful to put on record his sin of 
numbering the people. We can complete our view of He- 
brew life only by combining the two narratives, and, whilst 
we marvel at the Chronicler’s silence, we can learn a great 
deal from what, in pursuance of his design, he was led to 
gather up and preserve. In what he exacts and emphasizes 
he is not a whit too exacting and emphatic. He tells us of 
shortcomings of Asa, which had made no impression upon 
the author of the companion narrative. Both writers de- 
scribe him as on the whole an exemplary ruler, conspicuous 
during by far the larger part of a long reign for his devotion 
to the national faith and to the God of his fathers. Two 
offences, however, the Chronicler specifies as exceptions to 
the general record, —his league with Ben-hadad, king of 
Damascus, and his failure to make some public recognition 





* Preached in the First Church, Boston, April 2, 1863, and at a Union Meeting 
of three Religious Societies in Dorchester Lower Mills, April 30, 1863, being the 
day of the National Fast. 
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of Jehovah, the healer of diseases,—his resorting to the 
physicians, to the neglect seemingly of priests and prophets, 
during a severe illness. The Chronicler adds, that for a 
time, and whilst he had fallen away from the highest and 
best counsels of state, he was an oppressive ruler, disposed, 
it may be, to rebuke and punish some freedoms of public 
speech. You see at once that our writer is very exacting. 
Probably the league with the Syrian seemed to Asa very 
good policy, and by no means an irreligious act, and withal 
it proved successful, whilst his neglect to put up prayers in 
the day of his infirmity would hardly be accounted, as the 
world goes, a very heinous offence. Nevertheless, they were 
departures from the highest and best and wisest. It was at 
once Divine law and worldly policy for the Jew to keep him- 
self quite free from alliances with the great powers about 
him. Only in this way was there so much as a hope that his 
land could be saved from becoming what it did become, what 
it has been more or less from very early times, — a _battle- 
ground of the nations. To invite a helper in domestic strife 
was to prepare the way for a conqueror, and a conquest by 
one strong king would involve the conquered people in that 
monarch’s wars and fortunes. Moreover, it is an infidelity, 
and of bad example in a ruler, not to confess in times of 
sickness the hand that wounds and heals. And so I gather 
from the story of Asa what indeed you may gather in so 
many directions from history, especially from the history of 
the Jewish people, a very high doctrine of the demand which 
God makes upon the nation, and of the help which he ac- 
cords when the heart of the nation is right. Ido not know 
that I can offer you anything better for your Fast-day lesson. 

It was written of another Hebrew king: ‘“ So the realm 
of Jehoshaphat was quiet ; for his God gave him rest round 
about.” And of Jerusalem Jesus said, in the spirit of a 
true patriotism: “O that thou hadst known, even thou, in 
this thy day, the things that concern thy peace.” And 
“ throughout the earth,” this writer says, “ the Lord seeks 
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for those whose heart is perfect towards him, that he may 
put forth a hand in their behalf.” It is a law of national as 
of individual life, that the most entire trust and the most 
absolute faithfulness are the conditions of real and abiding 
prosperity. Say what you will of national defences, of an 
organized military system, of casemated forts and iron-clad 
gunboats, of the balance of power and the triumphs of diplo- 
macy, of the miseries which the strong bring upon the weak, 
of power on the side of the oppressor, of the zeal which men 
often manifest in a bad cause and the lukewarmness which 
often hinders the just enterprise, it is none the less true that 
the ark of God is the glory of Israel, and that when the ark 
of God is taken the glory is departed. When any great ca- 
lamity befell a Gentile people, the question ever was, What 
god have we offended, and how shall we avert his wrath ? 
and expiatory sacrifices, some of them of the most cruel 
sort, were continually offered. Sometimes they were told 
of groves profaned, of asylums invaded, of heralds insulted 
and abused ; but these surface matters were, if we will con- 
sider them, only hints and suggestions of deeper things, — 
offences against the God of gods, violations more or less 
flagrant of his everlasting law. “ Be sure your sin will find 
you out,” is just as true of the nation as of the individual, 
and there is no defence like a sound national character. I 
do not mean, of course, that a people can be preserved from 
disaster and ruin by religious observances, by keeping fre- 
quent fasts, and by much praying unto the Lord. “ Who 
hath required this at your hands, to tread my courts?” 
The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination. The devo- 
tion of the nation must be more than devoutness. It must 
be consecration to principles, to ideas, to great impersonal 
ends. It is a combination of mental and moral force which 
prevails at last. Bulk is powerless against vitality. David 
without armor is more than a match for the mail-clad Goli- 
ath. Let the heart be perfect towards God, let there be 
enough true, consecrated manhood in the nation, and it is 
safe. 
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To take an example from ancient history, what could have 
seemed more gloomy and hopeless than the condition of the 
city of Athens, when threatened by the myriads of Xerxes ? 
But the expedients to which the Athenians were urged by 
their wise leader, confident as he was in the energy and zeal 
of his countrymen, made them a great seafaring and sea- 
fighting people, and in the end saved Greece from the 
slavery into which her Asiatic colonies had fallen. The 
city that is thoroughly true to its best thoughts, is safe 
against internal disease and outward violence. How in- 
structive the reply of these same Athenians to Mardonius, 
the Persian general, when he sought to detach them from 
the rest of Hellas, and engage them in the subjugation of 
states which deserved but poorly at their hands! Standing 
there in a half-ruined city, they said: “Cast not in our 
teeth that the power of the Persian is many times greater 
than ours: we, too, know that as well as thou; but we, 
nevertheless, love freedom well enough to resist him in the 
best manner we can. Attempt not the vain task of talking 
us over into an alliance with him. Tell Mardonius that as 
long as the sun shall continue in his present path, we will 
never contract alliance with Xerxes ; we will encounter him 
in our own defence, putting our trust in the aid of those 
gods and heroes to whom he has shown no reverence, and 
whose houses and statues he has burned. Come thou not to 
us again with similar propositions, nor persuade us, even in 
the spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings: thou art 
the guest and friend of Athens, and we would not that thou 
shouldst suffer injury at our hands.” There is the ring 
of the true metal. Those who so speak and so do are safe. 
Do they not fairly come within the scope of the text? 
“ Throughout the whole earth,” wrote the Chronicler. But 
what nation is there which for any considerable period main- 
tains such manhood? I answer, that I know of none; there- 
fore, as said the old prophet, we have wars, rebellions, 
seditions, parties, instead of a party-forgetting patriotism, 
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and, where there were all the elements of prosperity, a na- 
tion which only the most wise and faithful efforts can save 
from ruin. A fast is not a mere tradition, so long as men go 
forth to the battle. No matter which party is right or which 
is wrong, the world that is rent by such strife cannot be 
yet half Christian. What do we say of a Church of Christ 
whose members cannot keep from blows? The Apostle even 
treats the prosecution of a Christian by a Christian as an 
offence. We need fasts to remind us that nations rise and 
fall, grow weak and perish, because nations sin, because the 
heart of the people is not right towards God, because they 
are bent upon gains rather than upon godliness, and more 
mindful of policy than of principle. So far as I can see, these 
things are about equally true of all nations. In their public 
and private ways, they continually offend. Their official talk 
often disguises very thinly indeed gross villanies, downright 
crimes. I do not mean merely that great communities are 
not perfect, but that they fall fearfully below perfection. 
When they come to grief, they reap what they sow. 

You will hear men talk about the war by which our land 
is so terribly afflicted, as if it were an unexampled thing that 
such a people, with such a past, and with such a promise for 
the future, should be thrown into such awful commotions. 
Are we, then, so much better than the rest of the world ? 
Have we manifested such a perfect heart towards the God of 
truth and love? I cannot see that we have had much to boast 
of as a nation from the beginning of our national life. There 
was nothing ideal, to say the least, in our method of joining 
Free States and Slave States into one Union, especially when 
we had just ourselves emerged from a war of emancipation 
under leaders who were almost to a man earnestly opposed 
to slavery, and abundantly persuaded of its ruinous effects. 
Not much to be hoped for from that alliance! Our peace, 
peace! has proved to be war, war! And in the course of our 
public life thus far, in our dealing with the great problems 
of our social state, there has surely been no exceeding right- 
VOL. XXIX. 28 
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eousness, no marked superiority to the rest of the nations, 
no singular adherence to the justice and love which are 
everlasting. 

The weapons that have been turned against us were of our 
own forging. The spirit that is vexing us is our own off- 
spring. Busy about our ships and factories, we have suffered 
our noble and promising democracy to be almost overmas- 
tered by a proud and selfish oligarchy. At their bidding we 
have made war and peace, at their bidding we have enlarged 
our borders by an unjustifiable conflict, at their bidding we 
have tried to stifle our own love of freedom and conviction 
of human rights, and at last, as might have been expected, 
they have asked what no Christian nation can possibly accord 
to them, and have made an appeal to arms. It is a fearful 
judgment. It hath been and shall be a bloody harvest. Alas 
for those who pointed the first cannon! But the seed of this 
terrible reaping was sown long ago. A truly Christian na- 
tion would not have tolerated such a sowing. And as yet we 
have not earned a shortening of our day of trial. We are 
not entitled yet to inherit a land at once united and free, and 
peaceful. We must be better and truer than we are, before 
we can conquer our rebellious oligarchy. God never meant 
that we should make money out of a bloody war. He will 
not give success to a double-minded nation any more than 
to a double-minded man. It does not matter to him whether 
Rehoboam or Jeroboam reigns, whether it is called a Union 
or a Confederacy, or both, so long as humanity gets no vic- 
tory and a Christian civilization is not advanced, and it is a 
mere sjruggle for political power. If I had any anxieties as 
to the issue of our great conflict, they would not spring from 
any shadow of sympathy with the Confederates: their cause 
seems to me just as bad as it can be. I do not envy them 
their place in history ; not for all the worlds that God ever 
made would I hear that voice of blood which crieth against 
them from the ground ; and itis but a just judgment that the 
story of their uprising in defence of slavery shall come into 
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the same year-book which will contain the noble records of 
Italy and Poland. My anxieties would be connected rather 
with our own national shortcomings, our wretched party 
spirit, our wicked political jealousies, our unwillingness to 
suffer in a good cause a tithe of what our adversaries have 
already suffered in a most miserable cause, our eagerness to 
make a gain of godliness, our moodiness and impatience when 
the tide of success is interrupted for a moment. I will con- 
fess that I have not felt easy as to the result, when I have 
learned that a nation at war— anation whose sons are falling 
sometimes by the ten thousand in a single day — can find the 
heart and the time for extraordinary festivities and the wealth 
for unwonted extravagances. Heroics and trifling go not 
well together. If we want to see the end, and a good end, 
we must be sober and just. We must restrain passion. We 
must forswear party. O for a little real principle, and for a 
little common-sense, and for a great deal of manhood! Some 
of our most thoughtful and religious people are sadly blinded 
by old prejudices, and ready to make concessions which would 
be fatal to liberty and humanity. And, on the other hand, 
there are those who insist that the reform of a century must 
be finished in a day, and yet give no evidence of those high 
principles and deep affections which alone can authorize one 
to talk in so high a strain. You shall find devout persons 
who are almost inhuman, and humane persons who are 
swearers and blasphemers. And then there are such ex- 
tremes! To one of your friends the poor African is a demi- 
god, to another he is little better than an orang-outang or 
chimpanzee. One sees in him a laborer eager upon the first 
opening to work for wages, another calls him sluggard and 
drone, when in truth he is a man, but not yet for the most 
part much developed, willing to live without labor like the rest 
of unredeemed humanity,—a man who, like every other man, 
ought to be free, and whose freedom on this continent is now 
as good as settled, and who it is likely will help us to secure 
our own freedom. I cannot magnify the nation or the peo- 
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ple. Not that we are any worse than others ; but we are no 
better. Great communities are great criminals. All the 
state despatches in the world will not conceal their guilt. 

Let me read to you a leaf from the story of our own 
dealings with the red men of this continent, — dealings that 
are going forward this very day, — and then you shall decide 
whether we have any cause to say that we have had hard 
measure for our sins. My witness is Bishop Whipple, of Min- 
nesota, who is an honest man and a judicious man, and knows 
whereof he affirms. ‘“ There is not a man in America,” he 
writes, “ who ever gave an hour’s calm reflection to this subject, 
who does not know that our Indian system is an organized 
system of robbery, and has been for years a disgrace to the na- 
tion. It has left savage men without governmental control ; 
it has looked on unconcerned at every crime against the law of 
God and man; it has fostered savage life by wasting thou- 
sands of dollars in the purchase of beads, paint, scalping- 
knives, and tomahawks; it has fostered a system of trade 
which robbed the thrifty and virtuous to pay the debts of the 
indolent and vicious; it has squandered the funds for civili- 
zation and schools; it has connived at theft; it has winked 
at murder; and at last, after dragging the savage down to a 
brutishness unknown to his fathers, it has brought a harvest 
of blood to our own door. It was under this Indian system 
that the fierce, warlike Sioux were fitted and trained to be 
the actors in that bloody drama, and the same causes are 
to-day, slowly but surely, preparing the way for a Chippewa 
war. There is not an old citizen of Minnesota who will not 
shrug his shoulders as he speaks of the dishonesty which 
accompanied the purchase of the lands of the Sioux. It left 
in savage minds a deep sense of injustice. They were taught 
by white men that lying was no disgrace, adultery no sin, 
and theft nocrime. ... . . After months of waiting, the 
Chippewas have received at the hands of our agents a treaty 
which they are urged to sign at once. The alternative is 
peaceable or forcible removal. A wretched tract of country 
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is offered them in exchange for their rich reservations. The 
feeling that our faith has been broken is common among the 
Chippewas...... There are questions pressing upon us 
more grave than the hanging of a few hundred Indian pris- 
oners. They concern a nation’s broken faith and the reform 
of a crying evil. Deeply as our people feel on the ques- 
tion of slavery, they may see here on the border a system 
_ which, in curses to body and soul, in the loss of manhood, 
home, and heaven, has worked out a degradation to red men 
which slavery has never done for the African race.” 

So far the Bishop. Would I could follow him further ! 
And yet, spite of these facts, righteous people that we are, 
we could give no account of the Indian outbreak of the last 
year, save to charge it upon the Southern Confederates. 
Surely they have sins enough at their door without that. It 
belongs to them only as a part of the nation. There is need, 
then, for fasting, with repentance. It will be of no use to 
keep fasts, State or National, unless we amend our ways 
and our doings. “Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 
The temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The tem- 
ple of the Lord, are these. For if ye thoroughly amend 
your ways and your doings, if ye thoroughly execute judg- 
ment between a man and his neighbor, if ye oppress not 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not 
innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods 
to your hurt, then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in 
the land that I gave to your fathers, for ever and ever.” The 
nation so exhorted, the nation to which pertained the adop- 
tion and the glory, proved to be false to its traditions, and 
the light faded before its dim eyes. Every year all Christen- 
dom sadly tells the fearful sin of that fallen people, — that sin 
through which an infinitely wise and loving God wrought 
salvation for a whole world. May he grant that in these 
Christian times warnings, reproofs, and judgments may not 
be in vain. Because we love our country, and believe in 
her great future, we cannot hide her sins, or recite on the 
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day of fasting only her wrongs at the hands of violent men. 
Where the people have so much power, the people must 
accept a huge responsibility. They must make the govern- 
ment which they are bound to sustain a Christian govern- 
ment, — the expression and the instrument of a Christian 
mind and heart. Then the book of man’s life shall not be, 
as now, written within and without with lamentations and 
woe, and stained with tears and blood. 





“WHAT HAST THOU DONE FOR ME?” 


A picture by one of the old masters, representing the crucifixion, bears under- 
neath the inscription, “ I have borne this for thee! What hast thou done for me? ” 


For Thee, O Christ, for Thee 
Relinquishment of bliss above, and gain 
Of human ills, — temptation, want, and pain, — 
For Thee the agony 
Of coming to thine own, who love denied, 
Or whose weak friendship, tested, turned aside. 


For Thee the piercing Throe 
Beneath the midnight sky and olive shade, 
That wrung forth drops of bleeding agony ; 
They sleeping who should watch the while that woe 
Pressed on thine holy heart. The traitor kiss 
Of foul betrayal, and the faithlessness 
Of one who proudly said, 
“O Master, though all men, all friends, deny 
Thy name and service, never yet will I.” 


All bitterness and scorn 
Heaped in full measure on thy sinless head: 
The mockery of the reed, and piercing thorn, 
And purple robe, for Thee, who should have worn 
The kingly garb instead ; 
And left by all whom thou hadst comforted ! 
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The cross, foul with disgrace, — 

The felon on the right hand and the left 

Of One who knew no sin, — thy soul bereft 

Of light and comfort from the Father’s face, — 
The nail-wounds and the spear, — 

The mocking crowd with taunt and idle jeer. 


The darkened sun, the rending earth, the tomb 
Yielding its frightened dead 
To walk in white, attest all nature’s dread, 
While beings in God’s image made, whose breath 
Was subject to thy pleasure, and for whom 
Thou didst endure the pain, 
Waiting impatient for thy tardy death, 
Parted thy raiment and cast lots to see 
Who should retain 
The seamless coat worn in Gethsemane ! 


And canst thou be, O suffering Christ! the same 
Whose hand on childhood’s head 

In love and blessing tenderly was laid ? 

Who bad’st the blind go seeing, and the lame 
To leap, — the deaf to hear thy name, — 

The dumb to speak thanksgiving, and the dead 

To live and love, — and the demoniac dread, 
Clothed and right-minded, sit 

In adoration at thy holy feet ? 


O Thou, strong, pure, all-wise ! 
That thou shouldst thus have borne all this for us, — 
This bitter anguish, — made this sacrifice, — 
And we, unheeding, spend our days and nights 
Groping for mean delights, 
Hoarding poor trifles, gathered from the dust, 
To perish with the using or the rust ! 


What have we done for Thee? 
What can we render for such love as thine? 
Take but our hearts, O Master most divine ! 
And bid us do or be 
What thou wouldst have us, teaching us to see 
Thyself in all distressed humanity ; — 
Our cup of water take, 
Given to thy child as given for thy dear sake! 4. w. 
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THE SOUTH AGAINST THE UNIVERSE. 





Tuer is depth of meaning, as well as great beauty of sen- 
timent, in the poetical fancy which affirmed that the heavenly 
bodies moved to music and made music as they moved. Is 
not the idea to be carried still further? May we not think 
of the universe, with its myriad forces, as one grand har- 
mony, in which the singing of birds accords, not only with 
the melody of forest-trees and the roar of waves and water- 
falls, but also with all natural movements of gravitations 
and growths? 

However much we like to believe in harmony, and in a 
perfect unity, we are compelled to confess that Nature is not 
without discord, and even a kind of dualism. We find ever 
the actual standing in mental antagonism to the possible, 
and the real in contrast with the ideal. We believe in God, 
—him who is love and purity and justice and truth and 
beauty. Believing in the perfection of Deity, we believe in 
the reality of all conceivable excellence. Everything we can 
think of as great, good, beautiful, true, — everything that 
adds worth to being, — we ascribe to God. He is our abso- 
lute ideal. There is no duality in God: his character is 
singleness. In him only is the ideal and the real identical. 
Nature does not completely satisfy the thought of what 
the world might be. If there is beauty, there is likewise 
deformity ; if there are fruits and flowers, there are thorns 
and thistles; if there are innocent birds of song, there are 
loathsome and venomous reptiles ; if there are beautiful days 
of sunshine and balmy breezes, there are tempests and tor- 
nadoes ; if there are fair landscapes, with running brooks, 
fertile meadows, and noble forests, there are dismal swamps, 
unreclaimed wildernesses, and arid deserts. I say that 
material nature does not seem to be all we might have 
expected, — that it does not completely answer to our ideas 
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of perfect workmanship. Nature has suggested to us more 
than we find performed in her. This holds good in the 
realms of the affectional, intellectual, and moral, as well as 
in that of the physical nature. There is everywhere imper- 
fection and incompleteness, — the transitory, the weak, the 
finite. In the human character the discrepancy is univer- 
sally recognized, and the antagonism deeply felt. We hear 
of nature and grace, the animal and the spiritual, the earthly 
and the heavenly, the human and the divine; and we need 
not be told that there is, in our conduct and our inmost feel- 
ings, “a coming short of the glory of God.” In the most 
favored portions of Christendom there is deplorable igno- 
rance and immorality. The laws of God are but poorly 
understood and obeyed, and the mutual relations of men 
are too little appreciated and respected. 

What is the meaning of this serious fact. Are we not 
helped to solve the problem by reflecting upon the past, and 
gathering up the testimony of the rocks? It seems to me 
that nothing is more clearly set forth in the light of the past, 
than that God manifests himself through nature by degrees. 
I do not base the conclusion upon any particular theory of 
creation. I affirm simply that which is indisputable, and 
with which we are all familiar. So far as we can trace the 
work of framing the fair earth, we see a process of ascending 
from lower to higher forms, and from the less to the more 
beautiful. It is equally true of the general appearance of 
the earth’s surface, and of the myriad plants and animals 
that live upon the land, in the sea, and in the air. In other 
words, the Creator is slowly, but more and more perfectly, 
manifesting himself in outward forms and in conscious 
beings. 

The present plainly enough declares to us the reality of 
the two sides of life,—the whole and the perfect in which 
we believe, and the partial and the evil which we see. But 
the records of the past tend to steady and support us in the 
face of this discrepancy ; for they show us the method of our 
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Creator, and allow us easily to believe that he may be per- 
fect though his creatures are now imperfect. If we must 
believe that creation is completed, Nature would present a 
mystery which would weigh heavily upon the heart; but 
since we see that God has been working hitherto, introducing 
higher types of life, and securing continually a sweeter and 
more beautiful harmony, we can well believe that he is still 
to go on, and that the earth is destined to be a paradise for 
man, and man to be made worthy of that paradise. 

It must not be said that the Almighty has failed in his 
undertaking. That is not the true statement of our thought. 
I have meant to say simply, that God’s work is defective and 
incomplete because unfinished. Let us not rest with saying 
that he once created all things. The creative energy is even 
now striving with matter, to make it assume more and more 
of beauty, and the Holy Spirit is striving with the soul of 
man to mould it into a form of celestial grace. 

That the work is a very slow one, and meets with manifold 
obstacles, is too evident to need assertion. Yet conscious 
opposition to the moulding and uplifting hand occurs no- 
where in nature till we come to man, — man, endowed with 
consciousness and personality, is able to set himself against 
the Divine energy, and oppose the gracious influences which 
would draw him heavenward. This is sin and immorality ; 
the setting up of private and selfish ends, in opposition to 
that movement of all things in which they have their true 
being, — the mounting upward towards the Ideal, the Perfect, 
the Divine. 

The universal process is exemplified in the familiar text, 
“‘ First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.” The tree is shaped by the twig, and the twig is shaped 
by the seed. So the matured character of man is largely 
determined by qualities we may call inborn; and the re- 
generated person bears unquestionably a close relationship 
to his former self. Though the converted man is a new 
creature, he is not made thus from nothing, but from that 
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very kind of lower nature which he possessed before. Thus 
the New England type of civilization grew out of a form one 
degree below ours in the England across the sea; we are 
obliged to confess that our ancestors, only a few hundred 
years ago, were but heathen and savages; and that that bar- 
barous life of ours, compared with our present one, was no 
slight approach to mere animality. Let science determine 
what it may respecting our material origin, there is no doubt 
we are morally related to the lower animals; and our race 
has only by a long culture, and the means of grace afforded 
by Christianity, attained to something like human rationality. 
Individually, too, we have proceeded from the half-civilized 
state of youth, the barbarous condition of childhood, and the 
animal life of infancy. Only the poets represent little chil- 
dren as angels passing over into human beings. They are 
innocent indeed, but not more so than the sportive lambs. 
They are blameless and beautiful, and so are the lilies of the 
field. High human virtues they cannot, of course, possess, 
and only those who are soon to die are free from tendencies 
that we call downward. 

Now man, coming up from one stage to another of partly 
sensuous and partly rational existence, is obliged to contend 
with brutal impulses. The animal appetites are common to 
man and the beasts. But it belongs to man to guide and 
regulate his desires by his reason and conscience, and to walk 
by the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Animal instinct prompts to gratification without 
respect to the relations in which the being stands. The sat- 
isfaction of self is the highest law of the brute. The results 
of the action as respects the good of others, and the higher 
welfare of the doer, the animal nature does not consider. It 
is not given to the brute to form an ideal of right and proper 
action. It does not have its existence, therefore, as a con- 
scious part of a great whole; its life is all centred in itself, 
and is good for it in proportiofi to its opportunities of self- 
gratification. It belongs to man, on the contrary, consciously 
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to ally himself to God, by the renunciation of all that is 
merely for self, — by refusing to make the gratification of his 
desires the controlling motive of life ; directing his conduct 
rather by his sense of the fitness of things, and a regard for 
the general welfare. 

Behold our universe, — embracing earth and heaven, 
mind and matter, the succession of empires, the courses of 
the planets, the growth of plants, and the logic of mind, 
gravitation, and love, — all its parts corresponding and co- 
operating to reveal the blessedness of unity, order, and har- 
mony, and declare the exceeding desirableness and worth of 
the morally right. It is given to man to perceive that there 
is something more here than land and water and living 
things, — to see the bond of thought which runs through 
nature, and makes into a single whole the many and the 
diverse, — to see the world as a progressive unfolding of 
the Creator’s thought, and find, in transitory things, eternal 
purpose and unchanging law. It is given to man, seeing 
these things, to act according to the true and beautiful and 
sublime current of destiny, and conform his conduct to the 
will of God; or, on the other hand, to act according to the 
narrow, selfish impulse and interest of the moment, as do the 
“‘ beasts that perish.” There are but two courses before us, 
— to act as brutes, or to conduct as men. 

To particularize: there is a brutal and a human way of 
treating one another in our social relations. The animal law 
— the law of all unconscious nature — is, that the stronger 
subjugate and use the weaker as self-interest and instinct 
dictate. The human law, that is, the universal order reflected 
in man, action according to which is prompted and guided 
by the ideal of excellence, — the human law is, that the 
strong and the weak afford mutual help and render mutual 
respect, both endeavoring to build up for each and all true 
human character, and subserve true human welfare. Beasts 
of prey consider only their ewn appetites, and will not deny 
themselves a moment’s gratification, though at the expense 
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of a world. The welfare of other creatures, law and order, 
the fitness of things, are nothing to them. Of man only is 
rational control of self, and action according to universal 
ideas, to be expected. How often, alas! are they looked for 
in vain! Humiliating as is the confession, it must be made, 
that our social and political systems have, as yet, almost al- 
ways been founded on the arbitrary will and pleasure of the 
strong, and not on sentiments of right, justice, and humanity. 

The most flagrant violation of the human principle, and 
assertion of the brutal, which has been witnessed in modern 
times, is the institution of American slavery. Africans were 
not forced to our shores for the sake of Christianizing them. 
Their natural rights as fellow-men were not consulted. The 
white man was powerful, and the negro was defenceless. 
The former were experienced, the latter simple. The weak, 
therefore, were seized and subjugated, as wild animals are 
caught and subdued, —as a tiger pounces upon his prey, 
because he is hungry and lawless. Not to go into the details 
which characterize African servitude in America, the leading 
features are plain enough to all. Persons are used as things, 
are bought and sold and raised as farmer’s stock, and are 
required to give the labor of brutes, — to give labor without 
the hope of its improving their condition. It is the mind 
even more than the body that slavery enthralls. It is ironed 
and beaten by an enforced ignorance and self-contempt. 
Slaves are forbidden to aspire to that which the free regard 
as the best part of life. The ties of marriage and family are 
subordinated to the interests and passions of the ruling and 
despotic class, and the poor subjects must come together, not 
as into society, but as into herds. 

It is too late in the world’s history, however, to argue with 
an unprejudiced people on the wrong of slavery. I wish 
simply to set in a clear light the fact, that to enslave men is 
to do that which is impossible for man as man to do. It is 
to act the part of a mere animal and a beast of prey. I will 
not inquire whether a slaveholder can be a Christian, — it is 
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enough that he cannot be a man. There are exceptional 
cases, in which one may be nominally a slaveholder, while 
he detests the principle of slaveholding. I say that he who 
cherishes the system of slavery, whether he actually owns 
slaves or not, whether he lives at the South or the North, 
is essentially brutal, and belongs among the lower animals. 
Il am not saying that slavery is the sum of all villanies, 
and that the slaveholder is guilty of all the crimes forbidden 
in the ten commandments. I prefer to use milder terms. I 
simply say, that he who countenances the merchandise of 
men quite mistakes his place when he would sit down with 
civilized men. Undoubtedly he belongs with lions and tigers 
and bears. There is a real sympathy of nature, and a kin- 
dred fraternal spirit, between him and the other rapacious 
animals. We must not indulge in contempt for slavehold- 
ers, but we cannot help looking down upon them as we do 
upon the lower nature in general. Yet, inasmuch as these 
are animals capable of better things, we cannot but be 
grieved, not to say indignant, that the light of our age has 
so far shined in vain, and that these creatures of God, natu- 
rally able to walk erect, under the open heavens, and sympa- 
thize with the order and beauty of the stars, should persist 
in crawling about in dens and caves of the earth, affecting to 
despise a Christian civilization. 

Our war is only a new form of the old conflict between 
man and brute. Taking a wider view, it is only a special 
instance of that “ struggle for existence ” which is going on 
every day, and has been proceeding for countless centuries, 
in every department of nature, between lower and higher 
types of being. If, in the popular sense, man has succeeded 
in subduing the earth, and becoming master of beasts and 
birds and fishes, and if the superior plants and animals have 
prevailed over the inferior, so that the earth has presented an 
increasing beauty and intelligence, we may be confident of 
the issue of this present struggle. 


On our part it is strictly defensive. Not only has the 
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North the honor to represent, and stand up to maintain, the 
human and Divine principle, and the South the disgrace of 
being allied with savages and monsters in fighting against 
order, liberty, peace, and progress, but the barbarous and 
lawless element actually made the attack, aiming a death- 
blow at the higher life of society and state. It was unpro- 
voked, unless Jesus may be said to have provoked the Jews 
to crucify him, and unless the blood of all martyrs is to be 
charged against truthfulness and heroic self-sacrifice. Nay, 
we did not go so far in our opposition to the aggressive 
policy of slavery as we ought to have done. We have only 
to reproach ourselves that we submitted so long and so 
tamely. None say that the North is to blame for the strife 
that is now waging, except those who are at heart implicated 
with slavery and rebellion. 

What is it, then, that has rendered perilous the cause of 
freedom and the North? Not the superior animal strength 
and courage of Southern men; for we, too, are sufficiently 
animal. There is no lack of physical force on our side, if we 
would but employ it. Our great danger lies in the existence 
of a half-concealed sympathy with the Southern cause. But 
how can an institution essentially low, grovelling, and in- 
human, secure sc much respect and countenance? Wealth, 
and the assumption of superior caste, will always find favor 
and fawning. The few raise themselves by stepping upon 
the many, and the dazzling social position thereby acquired 
blinds us to the unlawful means of attaining it. Moreover, 
many Northern men have found it for their pecuniary or 
political interest to uphold the system. Merchants for the 
sake of money, and politicians for the sake of office, have 
commanded the pulpit to keep silent, and too generally the 
pulpit has obeyed. Wherever the wealth of commerce and 
trade has had the control of religious congregations, the true 
mission and spirit of Christ have been ignored, and the pure 
morality of the Gospels carefully kept out of sight. May 
God forgive the faint-heartedness of his ministers, and lead 
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them no longer into so great a temptation! Meanwhile the 
press has been bribed to demoralize the nation, — to set at 
naught God’s higher law, and to stir up the baser passions 
against those high souls who have seen with deeper and 
clearer insight, and have dared to proclaim their vision to 
the people. 

The present hostile attitude of South and North has 
greatly modified the popular sentiment regarding slavery. 
Our self-interest no longer stands so directly in the light of 
our reason. But old habits and associations are hard to 
break up; and I believe you will find that those who have , 
been commercially and politically allied to the South are 
generally those who take the lowest and most discouraging 
views of the war, and constitute among us the element of 
greatest danger. Professing to be merely holding in check 
the administration, they do most effectually clog the chariot- 
wheels of war. They tell us also of the blessedness of peace ! 
Do they mean that peace is to be prized above integrity ? 
Would they have us compromise justice, and the principles 
and institutions of freedom, and human brotherhood? Is 
not compromise with wrong the surrender of right? Can a 
man enter into a mutually binding agreement with brutes ? 
Is it not contrary to the nature of beasts of prey to keep a 
pledge that puts a check upon selfish gratification? Any 
system of slavery is based on the maxim, that the stronger 
should rule and use the weaker, — that might makes right. 
This is the principle of inhumanity, the abnegation of social 
morality. Now, as you can enter into no sure compact with 
an insane person, because he does not govern himself by law, 
neither can you do so with him who is on too low a plane of 
life to recognize the existence of the law involved. It was to 
have been expected that the South would trample upon our 
flag and our Constitution, and all the.solemn pledges made 
between us in times past. Slavery is either wilfully opposed 
to the human and Divine ideas of the relations of man to 
man, or, like animal instinct, is stupidly unconscious of 
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them. That there should be a reliable bond between free 
and slave systems is self-contradictory. How, then, can we 
express our contempt of the proposition to give up some of 
our natural rights as freemen, for the sake of peace with 
treachery and lawlessness? American slaveholding is not an 
insult to negroes only, but quite as much so to all laboring 
men. Nay, it is a well-known fact, that its conceited sup- 
porters have no higher respect for our thrifty and reading 
farmers and artisans than for their own slaves. Would 
they not even make us and all men the humble instruments 
of their ambitious schemes? Lawlessness knows no limits. 
He that would deprive one man of his rights for self-aggran- 
dizement would tyrannize over a hundred. And he that 
despises the African, because of his supposed or real inferi- 
ority, has no proper respect for any human being. 

While, therefore, the South stands up before us and the 
world in the attitude of a lawless beast of prey, let us think 
of no concessions, no compromises, no possible terms of 
peace. A war between the brutal and the spiritual forces of 
the world is necessarily one wherein no quarter can be asked 
or given. The North must subjugate the despotism of the 
South, or the South will subvert the liberties and manhood 
of the North. 

For centuries the race has been toiling and struggling 
after the God-inspired ideal of equality and brotherhood. 
The fruit of generations of toil and sacrifice has been taken 
as the seed of a new civilization on our American continent. 
All the light, all the living forces, of the past have culmi- 
nated here. With faith and noble endurance, our fathers 
gave themselves to freedom and humanity. Shall we sur- 
render our birthright and heritage? Shall we, conscious of 
being in the grand current of universal being, voluntarily 
turn back and lose ourselves in a lower type of existence ? 
If we are men, we shall, in the spirit of the Marseillaise, 
‘“‘ march on,” and take possession of the land and the liberty 
which the Lord God Almighty has given us. 

29* 
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“ High hopes that burned like stars sublime 
Go down the heavens of Freedom ; 

And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need them ! 
But never sit we down and say 
There ’s nothing left but sorrow : 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow. 


“ Through all the long, dark nights of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 
And earth is wet with blood and tears; 
But our meek sufferance endeth ! 
The few shall not forever sway, 
The many toil in sorrow; 
The powers of earth are strong to-day, 
But Heaven shall rule to-morrow. 


“ Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 

With smiling features glisten ! 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies: 
Lean out your souls and listen ! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow ; 

Keep heagt! Who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow. 


“ Build up heroic lives, and all 

Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O chivalry of labor ! 

Triumph and toil are twins; and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 

And ’t is the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow.” 





“ ALL our actions are of like nature with their root ; and the Most 
High weigheth them more skilfully than men can weigh them one 
for another. 

“Idolatry indeed is wickedness ; but it is the thing, not the name, 
which is so.” 
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SHALL it be unabridged? It must be, on account of the 
great pressure of so many duties, and perhaps in this state 
it will give a more vivid idea of the war and of things at the 
South. 

Elizabeth City is a beautiful place at the head-waters of 
the Pasquatank River, in the northeastern part of North 
Carolina. The Union forces, by which it is occupied, are 
under command of a thoroughgoing patriot and excellent 
officer. The neighborhood is infested with a bedy of gue- 
rillas, who take every opportunity of shooting our men and 
kidnapping the negroes. The Rebel army has recently men- 
aced several places on the south of us, fully occupying the 
attention of the Federal authorities, and our post has become 
in a measure isolated from the rest of the army, and left to 
get provisions in the best way that it can. 

It was found this morning that our stores were reduced to 
hard-tack and salt-pork, and the commanding officer con- 
cluded to send a foraging expedition back into the country. 
Besides securing the provisions, the men were to obtain the 
means of conveying them to camp. Thirty men were de- 
tailed for this purpose, and put under command of a captain 
whose varied experience here for the past year has well 
qualified him for such duties. I received permission to be 
one of the company. We started in the early morning, 
taking with us a brass twelve-pound howitzer and a supply 
of shell and shrapnel for the guerillas. The inhabitants 
of the city looked askance upon us as we passed through 
their main street. I had scarcely got out of the place when 
we met a man and woman coming in with a little cart of 
broken furniture. They said the guerillas had attacked 
them the night before, breaking up their furniture, destroy- 
ing their house, insulting them personally, and now they had 
fled for their lives. It was a common story. Every family 
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that is suspected of showing us the least favor is thus treated. 
We promised to settle the case if we could find the offenders, 
and pushed on. It was a beautiful morning; everybody 
was allowed to march pretty much as he pleased, and all 
were full of life and laughter. 

Riding ahead with the captain, we soon came to a plan- 
tation. A negro was just going out of the yard with a horse 
and cart. ‘ Hollo, boy! what. sort of a horse is that?” 
“ Dunno, massa; reckon he ain’t much account.” ‘ Well, 
don’t you think you can raise a trot on him ‘no how’?” 
“Dunno; reckon I can raise one with the stick; he ain’t 
much account, though.” ‘ Well, we want him. Bring him 
along, cart and all. Here men, jump in there, three or four 
of you.” 

We rode on to the next plantation. A white man was 
just going into the field to plough. His horse was taken, 
put into a cart, and driven off, and he was given a day’s 
leisure to meditate on the importance of putting a speedy 
end to this foul rebellion. 

Thus we went on. There was a scampering among our 
men to see who would get to a plantation first, and secure 
the means of riding. Where carts could not be found, horses 
alone were taken, some with saddles and some without. The 
teams were of every description, from very good down to 
the poorest of the poor, reaching a depth of style never seen 
in New England. One of the most ludicrous was a mule 
tackled with ropes and driven by two or three sailors. Every 
time that he saw an opening on either side of the road large 
enough to get his body through, he persisted, in spite of voice 
and rein, in running through it, and, having got himself 
through, cart and men were bound to follow. 

By and by we came to a very neat residence, shaded by 
trees, and having a piazza and pretty yard in front. Some of 
the men commenced chasing a couple of horses with loud 
hurrahs round and round the barn; and the mule, seeing 
the yard-gate half open, rushed in, pulling the gate with him. 
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Two women, very tidily dressed, came out on the piazza. 
Wishing to prevent any unnecessary mischief, and seeing no 
other officer in sight, I rode in, and while waiting begged of 
the woman a glass of water. It was brought in a tumbler 
on a waiter, and as she reached it to me I noticed that her 
hand trembled violently and that she could hardly keep back 
the tears. Somehow it made me think of my own home in 
New England. How outraged the people would feel to have 
a body of troops’ riding along in this lawless manner from 
house to house, and seizing their property. It was a small 
matter in comparison with what it is to have a whole army 
marching over the country, and now and then making it the 
scene of a terrible battle; yet it brought before me vividly 
the difference between the sufferings of our people in this 
war and those of the South. Nor could I forget it, as I rode 
away, after seeing the soldiers leave. If a man had come 
out and sworn at us roundly for taking his horses, or if a 
body of guerillas had fired at us, I presume there would 
have been no compunctions. But this lady’s tearful eyes 
and trembling hand, with the half-beseeching look she gave 
as she handed the cup of cold water, — they raised again the 
ugly question which had been put down, though not settled, 
so many times, — Is it consistent with the rule of doing unto 
others whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you? 
or, as it then came before me, as you would that others 
should do to your parents? The exhilaration of spirit with 
which I had started lowered many degrees, and I began to 
think that, after all, there was another side to the duty on 
which some are apt to insist, of thoroughly ravaging the 
Rebel territory. The section of country through which we 
passed, though level and not very picturesque, was fertile and 
pleasant. The plantations were interspersed with groves of 
pine. The roads were in good condition. The peach-trees 
along the route were in full bloom. The earth had begun 
to show the first delicate tinge of spring, and prophesy of 
summer’s boundless luxuriance. 
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By the time*we arrived at Nixanton, where there was a 
flour-mill, all our men except five had means of riding, in 
one shape or another. Here we separated. Some went to 
the flour-mill to load up; some went over the river in a 
barge to help a Buffalo get his goods and chattels ; and some 
rode off southward to seize the cattle of a man suspected of 
being a guerilla. I stabled my horse, and strolled over the 
place to see what acquaintance I could make with the people 
who had gathered here and there to discuss our arrival. 
Found them free to talk, and was invited to dinner. Had 
pork and greens, with corn-bread. Host hospitable and 
attentive, hostess ditto. Their parlor floor was sprinkled 
with white sand, after the old fashion, and the unplastered 
walls hung with prints of Queen Victoria and the United 
States Presidents. A social hour upon the war, the gue- 
rillas, and the loss of slaves, and I left. Our men had dined 
at the rendezvous of our howitzer on the main street, and 
were ready to start with our plunder for home. Kept a 
sharp lookout for guerillas at every copse of wood, and 
halted now and then for the Buffalo’s stout wife to come up 
with us, who, as a means of protecting her pots and pans 
and saving her bacon, had put a favorite feather-bed over 
them, and seated herself on top of the whole load. 

Arriving within four or five miles of the city, we saw a 
colored woman by the roadside at the entrance of a planta- 
tion, waiting for us with an expectant look. ‘ Well, Susan, 
what is it?’ asked the captain, who seemed to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with everybody in the country. Susan 
had run away from her master, Jim Scott, who lived on the 
plantation near by, but could not make him give up her 
“ things and children.” She wanted us to send a team and 
some men to get them; had been there all day waiting for 
us. It was getting late; the teams were all loaded, and 
the captain, in spite of his disposition to aid her, was inclined 
to refuse the request. It seemed to me, however, a good 
opportunity to atone for some of the mischief we had been 
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committing all day, and I seconded her request, volunteering 
to be one who would go. Just then an ox-team came up, 
which four or five soldiers had foraged simply to ride in. 
It was the very thing, and Susan’s heart was made glad by 
seeing it turn down the lane which led to her “ things and 
children.” The captain sent the train along, and went with 
me to see that Jim Scott should not interfere. He was an 
elderly man, and came out of his house to meet us, as we 
rode into the yard. He made no objection when told our 
errand. Indeed, I was astonished at the submissiveness with 
which the people all day had yielded to our requests. There 
certainly are few Yankees who would not have cursed and 
sworn abominably at such treatment. While waiting, I 
entered into conversation with him. He was mild and gen- 
tlemanly,— not at all the picture of a bloodthirsty slave- 
holder, with whip and bowie-knife. Indeed, I am afraid the 
Northern chaplain, booted, spurred, mud-splashed, and with 
a revolver slung at his belt, was by far the most uncivilized 
appearing of the two. He had been a church-member forty 
years, and a Democrat all his life, which was twenty more. 
Voted the Democratic ticket because all his neighbors did ; 
supposed it was the only way a Christian should vote; the 
stump-speakers said it was, and he had no other means of 
knowing about it. The war was causing an immense amount 
of suffering. Most of the people would like to have the 
South succeed, now it was into it, though he did not expect 
they would be any better off than before. All, however, 
were heartily tired of it, and would be glad to have it end 
anyhow, if it would only end. Felt sorry to lose Susan. 
She and her family were eighteen hundred and fifty dollars 
right out of his pocket, — money which he had paid five 
years ago in hard cash. Thought the country would be 
better off without slaves. It was only fifteen or twenty years 
since he began to own them, and he had not been as happy 
since. It was impossible to bring up young folks to industry 
where there were slaves around. Wished they could be 
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removed to some place by themselves. Since the Procla- 
mation, they had been growing more and more saucy, and all 
the white people were in terror of their lives. It was only 
a few Sundays ago when, as he was walking with his little 
grandson out in the yard, he heard some one cry, “ Halt!” 
and, looking up, he saw a negro with his gun resting on the 
fence, and levelled full at him. The fellow wanted some- 
thing to eat, and went into the house, to the unspeakable 
terror of his “women folks.” It was a dreadful state of 
things to have them around so, and was growing worse and 
worse every day. His trust, however, was in a righteous 
Lord, and doubtless, in his own good time, he would straight- 
en matters out. Would I go into the house, and get some- 
thing to eat? Was welcome to such as the family had. 
No; the team was ready, night was shutting in, and I must 
be on my way. Gave him my hand; told him, though I 
sympathized with the slave, I could sympathize with the 
slaveholder too; was glad to see him bearing his trials so 
bravely, and had no doubt that, after these troubles were 
over, and the country free from slavery, it would be prosper- 
ous enough to make up for all his present misfortunes. 

Just then the team went by with Susan’s “ things and 
children.”” He turned his back to them, as if he could not 
bear to see so much property going to waste. I watched his 
face curiously. There was no anger in it, but just the same 
expression as when a man, who has toiled hard for years in 
acquiring a house, sees it on fire beyond the hope of salva- 
tion, and turns away from the sight, as too painful to bear. 
It was evident, in spite of his opinion about the evil of 
slavery, that the process of getting rid of it was hard. 

Susan, for her part, walked sullenly by, without a word or 
look of farewell. Sharper words than had been used to me 
had probably sometimes passed between them, for she was 
evidently a woman well able to take care of herself, — had 
a bit of something in her eye that might have added to her 
price as a woman, but could have hardly done so to her 
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worth as a slave. But her “things and children,’ — the 
cart was loaded with them; two twin boys, three-year-olds, 
neatly dressed, with round black faces staring out from white 
straw hats, —as much alike as two peas, — capping the cli- 
max. She herself was carrying almost as much as the team, 
—a tub, a bandbox, a looking-glass, a pitcher, a silk gown, 
a bundle of bed-clothes, and a baby. Each of her little girls, 
who were trudging along on foot, was laden with as many 
articles of finery and household furniture as she could carry. 
A good-natured darkey that we had brought with us was 
driving, and evidently enjoying keenly the whole proceeding. 

As we left Jim Scott sorrowful in the twilight, and rode 
down the lane to the main road, the question came to me, 
whether, instead of atoning for the other mischief we had 
done during the day, this last act, depriving that old man 
at one stroke of above eighteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
property, had not been the greatest villany, after all; but 
a look at Susan’s deep eye, now beginning to shine with 
another and holier light, — that of freedom and hope, — re- 
assured me. And, after getting into the city, I called our 
men together, — those who were not too weary,— and we 
had one of the best prayer-meetings we have ever held. 

I have described the case of Jim Scott so minutely, be- 
cause I believe his views and feelings represent those of a 
large number throughout the Southern country. Men of 
religion and sense are convinced that slavery is a bad sys- 
tem, and that they would be better off without it. They are 
bound to it, however, by the force of habit; it is the estab- 
lished state of society; their property is invested in it to 
great extent; and the conservatism which makes changes, 
even the best ones, difficult everywhere, is operating upon 
them with tenfold force. The war will do what their own 
energy would never accomplish,— break up the system. 
There is no part of the country on which it is going to be 
so great a blessing as on the South itself. Thirty years from 
now, they will thank God for it, as one of his most benevo 
lent ordainments. 
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This day’s experience also has given me further insight 
into the workings of the President’s Proclamation. It may 
not yet have reached into the heart of rebellion; but all 
along where our armies are placed, and for miles and miles 
back into the country, it is exerting an influence of the most 
decided character. The slaves are leaving their Rebel mas- 
ters. There is ten times as much fear of them among the 
whites as there is of the Federal armies. The state of sus- 
pense in which the people are continually placed is almost as 
terrible as the actual ravages of the sword. If there is one 
thing more than another — more, even, than the want of 
bread — which makes them wish the war to end, either on 
one side or the other, it is this dread of negroes. 

It needs, moreover, only a little outside assistance — some- 
body to set the ball rolling in the right way — to gather up 
an army of colored men that would crush like an avalanche 
into the very heart of rebellion. Those who are living in 
this neighborhood are all ready, very anxious to enlist. 
They are thoroughly acquainted with the country, with all 
its paths and rivers, and with the location and sentiments of 
the people. Exposure to the climate affects them far less 
than it does the people of the North. Many a time have I 
known them standing on guard all night without relief, and 
without a murmur of complaint. Their previous habits of 
implicit obedience enable them easily to be organized, and 
brought under efficient discipline. The uncertainty which 
now exists in regard to their fate makes them desirous of 
striking a blow for themselves. More than all, they have 
that one thing mightier than sharpened steel or blazing can- 
non, which is so sadly wanting among our own people, — an 
unbounded religious enthusiasm. This is the key with which 
to unlock their strength, the sceptre with which they are to 
be inspired, guided, and governed. Their officers should be 
living Christians, — men whose hearts have been touched 
with fire from the altar of God, and who, in unison with 
sense and tact, are able to match them in religious zeal throb 
for throb. With the negroes thus organized and led, a 
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powerful addition would be made at once to our armies, and 
the necessity would be taken away for a large part of the 
draft which is now impending over the North. How strange 
that we should hesitate, and how vast the cost of our folly:! 
The thousands and tens of thousands of manly forms that 
must soon leave their homes, and go forth to the diseases 
of the camp and the slaughter of the battle-field are not 
merely a new gift to be laid on the altar of liberty, but a 
fresh penalty to be paid to a wicked and foolish prejudice. 
What I have seen has made me more and more convinced 
that, while there is no available Union sentiment now at the 
South, there is nothing to prevent its people from being at 
last united firmly and heartily under the old government. It 
is folly, in the present condition of things, to expect any aid 
from them in putting down the rebellion. The accounts 
which are continually going North of the Union feeling 
which exists here are alla sham. The better class of people 
are strongly for the South. Many of the citizens, however, 
are rebels, not because they hate the old Union, but because 
the State has joined the Confederacy. The greatest possible 
stress is laid on their relation to the State. Allegiance to it 
is the doctrine in which for many years they have been care- 
fully educated. They feel it a solemn duty to adhere to the 
fortunes of the Confederacy so long as the State shall do so. 
But whenever the constituted authorities shall think best to 
return to the Federal Union, these citizens will be ready, 
heart and soul. This is a fact which not only explains how 
men who at first opposed secession so earnestly should imme- 
diately after become thorough rebels, but suggests also the 
true way of securing a hearty reunion. It is not by waging 
the war loosely and tenderly, in the hope of conciliating the 
people. All efforts of this kind, at least as far as they have 
fallen under my observation, are worse than useless. I wish 
some of our authorities could see the utter contempt with 
which their conciliatory measures are often viewed by those 
whom they are designed to affect. Every favor of this kind 
* tends only to strengthen and prolong the rebellion. Our 
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only way is such a vigorous prosecution of the war as 
shall crush out opposition. The moment we conquer the 
State, we shall win the people. The citizens will take the 
same conscientious pride in following the authorities into 
the Union, that they did in following them out of it. And 
the more thoroughly and unquestionably we whip them 
in the field, the more cordial and universal will be the feel- 
ing with which they will take up their broken allegiance. 
K. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


READING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Some soldiers in one of the Massachusetts regiments were writing 
home doleful and despairing letters, evidently losing all faith in the 
good old cause, faith in the government, and trust in themselves, as a 
matter of course. “We are on a hopeless errand; we are throwing 
away our lives; we can never conquer the Rebels.” “ What news- 
papers do you read?” inquired a friend, in answer to one of these 
blue epistles; and the friend found, sure enough, that certain Copper- 
head sheets had found circulation among them. Newspapers of a 
different stamp were soon packed off to them, and the next letters 
from the camp breathed a tone of cheerfulness and trust. If every 
person who takes a newspaper, and a good one, would send it as soon 
as he has read it to some friend in the army, its bracing influence 
would be incalculable. Reading which is at once fervently religious 
and fervently patriotic, we understand, is very much needed. If you 
take the Christian Register or Inquirer, or the Congregationalist, or 
Zion’s Herald, or the Independent, either or any of them, and will 
carefully mail it to some one who is fighting the great battle for you 
and all the coming generations, you will be very sure that you are 
administering a potent stimulus to the courage and patriotism and 
religious faith without which we cannot hope to prevail. Don’t tear 
up any of these sheets, or lay them away in old closets, but mail them, 
and those who get them will fight better, or, if they fall, will die with 
serener trust in God. 8. 
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A SUNDAY IN NUREMBERG. 


NuREMBERG, more than any other important city, reconciles, con- 

trasts, and holds the position which Agur, the son of Jakeh, prefers in 
| . his prayer. It is such a city as that capital of Cilicia, not “mean” in 
importance, yet occupying the “golden mean.” It belongs to the Mid- 
dle Age, and its earlier and later history alike converge to that central 


point. The houses are not new, yet are so well preserved that they 
are as good as new. The streets are not straight, yet are so regular | 
and direct, that it is never difficult to find one’s way in them. There | 
are no signs of remarkable wealth, yet, on the other hand, there are | 
no prominent signs of misery. If the equipages are few, the dress 
of the people is decent and clean, and the show of the highway is 
sufficiently picturesque. Nobody is in a hurry, and there is nowhere 
. any crowd, yet most of the citizens seem to be busy, and there are 


few loiterers. The performances in the concert-rooms are neither 
very good nor very bad; they are mediocre, but they quite satisfy 
those who listen to them and those who take part inthem. The ser- 
mons are not eloquent, but neither are they dull; they keep the 
attention, but do not rouse the emotion, of the hearers. The colors 
everywhere are of the neutral kind, gray and brown, neither gaudy 
nor sombre. There is nothing that resembles a Parisian Boulevard, 
yet there is nothing that reminds one of the narrow and dismal alleys 
of Venice. The very stream runs quietly, visible, but not obtrusive, 
too large to be mistaken for a ditch, yet too small to be mistaken for 
a navigable river. And of the castle it is easy to see that it is neither 
prison nor palace. . 
The churches of Nuremberg, too, are in style and ornament half- 
way between the Catholic and the Calvinist types. They are not 
bare of decoration, like the churches of Geneva, nor yet are they 
loaded with finery, like the churches of Rome. They keep just 
enough of the ancient works of art to satisfy those who love symbols, 
and they give just prominence enough to pulpit and pews to satisfy 
those who love preaching better. The Sacramentshduslein of Adam 
Krafft, that miracle of tracery in stone, in the Church of St. Law- 
rence, is allowed to stay in its place, but no sacred wafer now is set f 
in it, and its superstition is neutralized by the new stone pulpit of 
Heidenhoff, from which a more spiritual food is dispensed. The 
shrine of St. Sebald is allowed to stand in front of the worshippers 
in the church of that saint, but it is to the glory of the citizen artist 
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rather than of the sacred magician who turned icicles into coals. 
There is no external sign by which we can tell whether any of the 
churches are of the ancient or the Reformed faith. The Catholic 
church has a Protestant look, and the Protestant churches have a 
Catholic look. Even the “ Beautiful Fountain ” in the market-place 
displays a characteristic compromise between the various religions; 
and its three Christian heroes, Godfrey, Clovis, and Charlemagne, 
are matched by three Pagan heroes, Hector, Cesar, and Alexander, 
and supported by three Jewish heroes, Joshua, David, and Judas the 
Maccabee. 

The Sunday in Nuremberg is a medium Sunday, as far on one side 
from the Sunday of Paris as it is on the other from the Sunday of 
Perth. One who would realize the extreme of sacred rest on the 
Lord’s day will find it to his heart’s content in that old Scotch city 
at the head of the Frith of Tay. Edinburgh and Glasgow have in 
these latter days been secularized by the intrusion of foreign elements. 
They have Episcopal churches, which allow more latitude to worldly 
customs. ‘Many railways find in them a centre, and the sound of the 
rushing wheels and the shrill signal is heard on the Sabbath at morn- 
ing, noon, and night. But in Perth, a quiet like the grave, disturbed 
only by the sound of inviting bells, prevails during all the day. None 
walk in the streets, except to and from the religious service. The 
beautiful “Inches,” on either side of the bridge, stand invitingly open, 
but no pleasure-seekers venture to stray therein. I shall not soon 
forget the look of amazement with which a ruling elder in the Kirk 
received the information that I was intending to go to Edinburgh by 
the train on Sunday morning. It was not merely wonder that I should 
leave the “ powerful reasoner” in the Perth Cathedral, whose long 
sermon he had promised as an attraction, but wonder that a preacher 
should be willing to violate the Sabbath by travelling, though for the 
purpose of hearing a sermon from the pulpit of John Knox, and in 
the Cathedral of St. Giles. It was to him a sad outrage that trains 
should be allowed to run, and that Her Majesty’s mails should be 
permitted to defy the statutes of Moses. Even the hospitable cheer 
which he dispensed in the previous evening must be put aside, and the 
guests dismissed, at five minutes before midnight, lest the sacredness 
of the Sabbath should be encroached upon. In a walk of three 
fourths of a mile to the railway-station on that Sunday morning I 
met not one carriage and not one person in the streets, and heard the 
sound of no human voice. Such Sunday rest was painfully oppres- 
sive, on that bright summer day. 
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A Parisian Sunday, as every one knows, is quite the reverse of 
this. The churches are open, indeed, but so are the shops and so are 
the theatres. All the places of amusement are thronged. Every- 
body is abroad. There are military reviews on that day ; excursion 
trains go crowded ; water-works play ; bonfires are lighted ; cannon 
are fired ; receptions take place; and it is the day above all others 
chosen for voting and for public assemblies. Everywhere we have 
the spectacle of pleasure, and the sacred day is a holiday. Quiet 
and rest are not ideas of a Parisian Sunday, — rather motion, excite- 
ment, exhilaration. Worship is a secondary consideration, and the 
Sunday worship differs from the week-day worship, in being more 
brilliant and exciting. On the week-days those who are pious can 
step into the parish churches and pray without notice or stir their 
conscientious prayer; but on Sunday, it is High Mass, with all its 
pomp of gilded vergers and swinging censers and enchanting music, 
to drown the stillness of personal prayer. The service of the churches 
is only the introduction to the sports of the parade-ground and the play- 
house, — the joy of the morning preparing for the joy of the evening. 

To many minds this worldly Parisian Sunday has a fascination. 
Even some who are of the straightest Puritan sect are not insensible 
to the charm of this large joy. I heard, on one occasion,a New 
England preacher, sound in the orthodox faith, and of eminent stand- 
ing, confess that he liked the Sabbath customs of the profane capital 
quite as well as those of staid Puritan Boston. And certainly, if the 
simple alternative were presented between the Scotch “ Sabbath” 
and the French “ Dimanche,” there can be no doubt on which side 
the majority of voices would be found. Neither of these, however, 
fairly satisfies those whose prejudice makes Sunday a sacred day, a 
day apart and different in kind from the week-days. The satisfying 
Sunday to those who have been educated by New England traditions 
must have something of the Scotch element, however much it may 
borrow from the French; it must not be all Catholic, much less all 
worldly, — even while it is not all Calvinist. As the result in the 
fusion of the influence of Calvin and the influence of Rousseau has 
brought in Geneva a more enlightened and liberal Gospel, — the 
theology of Servetus on the spot where he was burned,—so the 
Sunday which we desire and prefer shall be the resultant Sunday of 
Catholic and Protestant coming together and giving each its own 
good to the other. Such a Sunday we find in the old city of Nurem- 
berg. Itis at once a serious and a joyful day, —a day of excitement 
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and a day of rest, a day in which the associations are at once solemn 
and tender, a day which the children delight in and the aged find 
comfort in, a day which has the constraint of the Law with the free- 
dom of the Gospel. It is as far removed from gloom as from glee, 
and in ceasing to be dismal has not become boisterous. 

It is not, perhaps, fair to judge the Sabbath custom of a city or 
people from the observation of a single Sunday. Possibly a longer 
experience might change the first impression. But there is reason 
for believing that in such a town the impression of a pleasant autumn 
Sunday is a fair type of the average enjoyment and use of the day 
there. I have no doubt that what I saw there on that beautiful Sep- 
tember day might be seen on any Sunday of the year when the 
atmosphere is as propitious ;— the morning walk of so many out to 
the old burgher Gottesacker, to visit the graves of dear ones, or of 
honored ancestors, and strew flowers on their memorial stones; the 
gatherings in the churches, filling these, but not crowding them, leav- 
ing room for the assistants to pass in collecting the gifts of the sanc- 
tuary, but no vacant spaces where the worshippers should be; the 
sacred rites in the season of noontide,— in one place a baptism at 
the altar, with the godfather and godmother adding their pledge to the 
promise of loving parents, — in another place, a marriage service, in 
which the spoken vow was prefaced by affectionate counsel of the 
pastor to the pair who had come for the nuptial benediction, — in 
another place, the service of the Eucharist, mystic in its simple ap- 
peal to those who ate the Saviour’s body, — and in another place, a 
company of mourners, waiting for the parting prayer before bearing 
their friend to his burial; the interval then of rest, for two hours or 
more, in which no sound was heard in the streets, and all the people 
were gathered in their homes, —a fragment of the Scotch Sunday ; 
then gradually, increasing more and more, the appearance of family 
after family, parents and children, young men and maidens, infants 
with the gray-haired, following on to the gateways and the gardens, 
where they will sit, and eat and talk and sing together, until the going 
down of the sun; in the evening, when the gates are shut, the fami- 
lies gathered at home, the musical societies-meeting for practice in 
their halls; and the city all at rest at the hour when the gayety of 
Paris is at its height. 

The “ gardens,” which make so characteristic a feature of Nurem- 
berg, as of most German towns, are not exactly what we understand 
by that term. They are not planted either with fruits or flowers, but 
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are simply an enclosure, in which there are tables in the open air 
and under trees, around which the visitors sit to drink their ale or their 
coffee. A little way outside the southwest gate of Nuremberg is an 
enclosure of this kind called the “ Rosenau,” on an island in a pond, 
approached only by a winding path. This is the property of a private 
society of the élite of the city. Strangers, nevertheless, are readily 
admitted, and may meet here on the Sunday afternoon the descend- 
ants of the old burgher families, and witness the charming simplicity 
and comfort of these reunions. Though some hundreds are in the 
garden, there is no rioting, no confusion, no dispute, no excess of any 
kind. An: intoxicated man is never seen. There is, of course, the 
inevitable pipe, from which only the churches in Germany are ex- 
empt; but the breeze blows away the smoke as fast as it rises, and 
the air is not poisoned by its dull effluvia. Children play with the 
swans on the banks of the pond, or chase each other among the trees. 
The old men look gravely on, conversing together, and the maidens 
and matrons employ their fingers with embroideries, or with that light 
“ work,” which is their play. An orchestra of thirty instruments dis- 
courses such music as only can come from a well-trained German 
orchestra, mingling in due proportions the grave and the gay, the 
waltzes of Strauss and the adagios of Beethoven. The young men 
go about from group to group, greeting acquaintances, and making 
the bond which joins the separate groups into one society. There is 
no abandonment to joy, yet all seem free and all seem happy. 

This style of Sunday observance is not altogether after our New 
England type. It has not so much preaching as we expect, and it 
allows some indulgences which our asceticism forbids. But on the 
whole it combines more elements of what can make Sunday pleasant 
as well as holy than our more rigid style. It is in no sense a Jewish 
Sabbath, since it permits some kinds of work and some kinds of play; 
yet it has its hours of profound rest, and its work and play are so 
quiet as to seem part of the repose. It has worship in the church, 
sermons to which the people listen patiently, prayers in which they 
join heartily, and chorals of praise, which shame our inferior song by 
their volume of united voice, and their inspiring energy. All the 
more solemn and tender experiences of life are associated with the 
day, and its Christian worship and sacred’ memories go before, to 
temper its hilarity. Such a Sunday as this is approved by our better 
thought. Something of this kind must take the place of the Puritan 
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Sabbath, which no statutes and no logic can save from falling away. 
No citations from the Pentateuch can retain the traditional day ; and 
only innocent recreation, or the regular weekly festival of the Lord, 
can forestall sinful indulgence. The heaven which the Christian 
heart hopes for is a heaven of family love, and the day on earth 
which is set to prophesy and remind of heaven should be a day on 
which the family is happy together. Comparatively few desire such 
a heaven as that described in the well-known hymn, “ Where con- 
gregations ne’er break up and Sabbaths have no end,” but all antici- 
pate a state where the dearest ties shall be restored, and the affec- 


tions of kindred shall have free course and be glorified. 
C. H. B. 


THE BLACK REGIMENTS. 


Tuus far the testimony is strong and nearly unanimous that the 
contrabands not only make brave soldiers, but are more free than 
white soldiers from the vices of the camp, from profanity and bru- 
tality. General Hunter writes Governor Andrew that the experi- 
ment is a complete success, and that the prejudice against it is wearing 
away. What if, after all our bungling and blundering and contempt 
of the negro, his heroism were to eclipse ours, to show us how despi- 
cable is our boasting and inhumanity? The conviction is said to 
be deep and general with the African race in this country, that their 
day of deliverance has come; as if it were a Divine inspiration that 
prophesies through them. 

In all the annals of the war we have met with no instance of more 
touching and heroic self-sacrifice than the following. It is taken 
from Zion’s Herald. S. 


‘“ WILL THE NEGROES FIGHT? 


“ At the late siege of Washington, N. C., a brave band of soldiers were set 
for the defence of Rodman’s Point. The enemy, ten to one, pressed heavily 
upon them to drive them from the point or destroy them. Overpowered, 
they fell back to the river (Tar), where only a scow remained in which 
they could embark. They hurried into her. The balls came thick and 
fast from the rebels close upon their heels. The boat had to be pushed 
from shore with poles. But alas! when she-was loaded she stuck fast in 
the mud. The boat’s sides afforded some shelter to the soldiers while they 
remained lying; but who should leap overboard and push her out into the 
stream? Who would deliberately lay down his life for the possible salva- 
tion of his fellows? When several soldiers were about to do it, a large 
negro said, ‘ You keep still and save your life. I can’t fight. I can push 
off the boat. If they kill me, it’s nothing. You are soldiers, and they need 
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you to fight.’ This said, the negro leaped overboard and pushed the boat 
out into the stream, and sprang back into the boat, pierced by seven bul- 
lets. He died in two days. Does Greece or Rome offer a higher style of 
patriotism ?” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Essays on the Greek and Christian Poets and the English Poets. 
By EvizasetH Barrett Browning. New York: James Miller 
(successor to C. S. Francis & Co.). 1863.— Essays on poets by 
so true a poet and so true a woman as Mrs. Browning need no ad- 
vertisement beyond the simple title. Her estimates and criticisms 
afford the reader real help in forming his own opinions and judg- 
ments, and what she has written of the early Christian poets will be 
especially interesting to all who wish to study the ancient Christian 
anthology, — the first blossomings into beauty and fragrance of that 
tree of life which the heavenly Husbandman planted for these last 
centuries. The New Covenant has its psalms as well as the Old 
Covenant; and the glory of the New is more excellent than that of 
the Old, and the Psalter is as yet by no means complete. Mrs. 
Browning has abundantly enlarged the stores of true Christian 
poetry, and has a right to interpret the earliest poets of the New 
Life. E. 


Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1863. — Happily for those who are 
known as Unitarians or Liberal Christians, these letters were not 
written by one of them. If they had been, how much should we 
have heard in every orthodox quarter of the demoralization which 
surely results from any abandonment of traditions in theology ! 
Dr. Wayland mourns over the decline of Gospel simplicity in the 
pulpit and in the pews, that ministers have so often become men of 
letters and fashionists at that, essayists, tourists, rhetoricians, whilst 
their parishioners are often only baptized worldlings. The explana- 
tion is not far to seek. The kingdom of God is not put first. We 
should differ from the Doctor entirely in his apparent assumption 
that the ministry is the only sacred calling. All callings are sacred. 
The Christian will insist upon so regarding and making them. But 
we agree with President Wayland most fully and heartily, when he 
insists upon the folly, uselessness, and wickedness of haranguing 
about the Gospel in a professional way, — so much eloquence for so 
much money, so much learning for so much position. Gospel 
ministrations are either amongst the most earnest of human works, 
or they are wretched farces. Dr. Wayland is keenly alive to this 
truth, and we hope that his book will rouse to life many a church 
which has now “ only a name to live.” E. 
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Chaplain Fuller : being a Life Sketch of a New England Clergy- 
man and Army Chaplain. By Ricuarp F. Futier. Boston: Walk- 
er, Wise, & Co. — This is an affectionate offering from the brother of 
Chaplain Fuller, the avails of it being consecrated to the advantage of 
the bereaved family. The work very naturally divides itself into 
three parts, one which depicts the childhood and youth and the in- 
fluences which had the first moulding of character, one which describes 
the life of the New England Clergyman, and one which describes 
the duties, sacrifices, and trials of the Army Chaplain. Among the 
early scenes his sister Margaret appears as “the load-star of' his 
early days.” Another influence appears, though the natural reserve 
of the biographer prevents him from bringing it forward except in- 
cidentally. A more saintly mother, combining the dignity and quiet 
energy of the woman with the loveliest graces of the Christian, rarely 
blesses the children with memories of a more beautiful life, or a 
serener faith in death. Under the life of “The New England Clergy- 
man ” appears prominently the pastorate of Mr. Fuller in Manches- 
ter, N. H., where his earnestness of purpose and energy of execution 
achieved remarkable success. He was among the few Unitarian 
clergymen who are thoroughgoing revivalists, depending mainly 
upon the prayer-meeting and the conference-room, and the results of 
his ministry in Manchester show that it is not the abstract doctrines 
preached, so much as the measures and methods, which fill the 
churches and the vestries. Mr. Fuller also threw himself heart and 
hand into the Sunday school, making it an important instrumentality ; 
and for this his love of children, and power of drawing them around 
him, gave him special qualifications. Always he was lavish of his 
strength, and the mind wore down the body. The greater portion of 
the book, and that of more immediate interest, comes under “ The 
Army Chaplain,” where the biographer suffers the Chaplain to tell 
his own story, making copious extracts from his published and unpub- 
lished correspondence. The description of the duel between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor is wonderfully graphic, and reading it 
is next to being an eyewitness of the fight, on which for the moment 
the destinies of the country seemed to hang. The unsparing toil 
and sacrifice of the Chaplain, sharing the hard fare and fatigues of 
the soldiers, ready in the prayer-meeting, in the hospital with the 
sick and dying, and on the battle-field among the wounded, till sick- 
ness wore him down and brought him to the gates of death; his 
revival among the soothing influences of family and home; his return, 
when half recovered, to his “ boys”; his last service, where he volun- 
teered in the front of danger, and fell in the streets of Fredericksburg, 
— all these are brought freshly before us in the record of the Army 
Chaplain. The biographer has written with the delicate hand of 
warm brotherly affection, and the book will be read with lively in- 
terest by all the friends of the Chaplain, as the record of a singularly 
earnest life, freely offered up to the country in the hour of its greatest 
need and its sorest trial..¢— 8. 














